AUGUST 3, 18! 
* 
Survey of the World: 


The Cleveland Strike —General Otis’s Policy —The Philippines —The West Indies—Bolting 
Kentucky Democrats —The Yellow Fever Outbreak—Mauna Loa— China and Japan, etc, 205) 


The Philippine Question. ........... William Jennings Bryan 2057 
An Educational Policy for Our New Possessions . Hon. W. T. Harris 2058 
Margie’ s Laugh (Poem) . ; wee eee ee « Julia Schayer 2060 
Notes From England’. |. .. ». ee + «Justin McCarthy 2063 
Unsolved Problems of Education ......... . Pres. E. Oram Lyte 2063 
Japan’s Transition. .... tee ee eeeeeceee «Kentato Kaneko 2065 


Relieving the Cuban Reconcentrados ... . . Clara Barton 2067 
The Golf Test (Story) ..... Mrs. L. B. Walford 2071 
The Decline of Denominational Colleges . ... W.A, Curtis 2079 
Schools in Germany .............. « Countess Von Krockow 2082 
National Educational Association at Los Angeles . . A. Tolman Smith 2086 
The Brahmin’s Prayer (Poem) Bertha Gerneaux Woods 2088 


Educational Literature of the Year: 


Music and Drawing—T he Ancient Languages -Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Rhetoric 
—Geography, Geology, Biology —Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy—History, etc 


Editorials : 


The End of the Peace ERE ~The Pension Bureau -The Alaskan Boundary Dis- 
pute —“‘ Fanatics and aoe —The Italian Demand, etc 


Religious : 
Epworth League International Convention ....... H. K. Carroll 2107 - 
Evangelical Opportunities in Cuba. . . . . . Chaplain Sam W. Small 2109 


Financial, Insurance, etc. ee @,% © © © @ @ @ 
ad 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
ad 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





She vat weseveceseuoeeeeneats 
The Value of a Good Name COLORADO 


goes on increasing with years. Tetley’s Teas have only been 


known on this side the Atlantic ten years, but Joseph Tetley 


& Co. have two generations of record in London, and when 
they first introduced their India and Ceylon Teas on the 
market, the name of 


Joseph. Tetley & Co., 


with their assurance that their packets were guaranteed 
“absolutely pure ” and “ uniform quality,” established their 
merit. 


\ WING “CENLOSS 


One fare plus two dollars for round 
trip August 5th, 6th and 7th, via Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Return limit August 31. 


e 
e 
8 
e 
e 
e 
: 
The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver, : 


Leaves Chicago 10,00 a.m, every day. 
Reaches Denver 2.55 p m. next day, 
and Colorado Springs same evening. 
No change of cars and all meals in 
dining cars. Another first-class train 
with through service leaves Chicago 
10.30 p. m. daily. 

For particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


The teas are selected and blended by experts, an1 packed 
in their bonded warehouse in London, so that the freshness 
and flavor of the leaf is inetetetned. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Prices, 60c., 80c., and $1.10 per round. 


If your grocer cannot oars you mene card to 


JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
13 and 15 White Street, - = New York City. 


e 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: : 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 99 
461 Broadway. 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. §§ 
e 
e 


fp petorial and 
Historical Records, 


We have designed and executed more im- 
portant Tablets than any firm in the United 
States. 

These are executed in Brass, Bronze, Carved 
Marble, Stone and Granite. 

They can be used for both interior and ex- 
terior of buildings. 

Designs submitted from the simplest form to 
the most elaborate sculpturesque treatment. 

Mosaic is one of the most beautiful of mediums 
to use for such records, as permitting permanent 
harmonious combinations in color, 


Send for New Illustrated Handbook. 
J&R LAMB 
No. 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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cipal First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 


tions. mentary reading. 





fF of these authors are employed as illustra- | series of good literature. 


Large number of practical problems. The 
ment Plan saves time and labor in the solution 


asorsontonteecoesonoesensostonrectontoeseesensoesecgontpesostorseesessoasoeteesontoatnesestoatnesoegodteetoee 


‘NEWEST TEXT BOOKS 


} LYTE’'S ADVANCED GRAMMAR BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN 
AND COMPOSITION $.75 ARITHMETIC, FIFTH BOOK $.65 
By E. Oram Lyre, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. Percentage and interest presented early. 


State- 


P Millersville. ° of problems. - One chapter devoted to element- 
; A ‘‘ working course’’ in composition. In ay ere 
» deciding questions concerning ‘‘ good use,’’ the SCOTT’S KENILWORTH $.50 
, English of the best modern writers has been ac- (Abridged ) : 
cepted as authority; and many quotations A valuable and attractive addition to this 


Designed for supple- 


> 








A New Era in Geometry The first successful combina- 
Marked by the Publication of tion of the valuable features of 


MILNE’S PLANE inventional and concrete geom- 
try with rigid logical treatment. 
GEOMETRY $.75 ©" 


Contains large number of in- 
and 


j structive questions, undemon- 
MILNES PLANE strated theorems and unsolved 
AND SOLID problems, numerous enough for 


GEOMETRY $1.25 the needs of any class. 


+ 


Issued on May 31st 


after Several 
Preparation. 


Unrivaled 


Years’ 


as 


Teaching Book. 








MILNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GUERBER’S STORY OF THE 
ALGEBRA $.50 GREAT REPUBLIC $.65 
Presents merely the elements of the science. An authentic and fascinating history of our 


ae iteated in a very attractive manner for begin- country from the framing of the Constitution 


algebra. 
‘ae IRISH’S QUALITATIVE AN- 


stories and anecdotes. 


SCHOOLS $.50 MAL LIFE 


ners. Slight transition from arithmetic to down to the present day. 


Many interesting 


ALYSIS FOR SECONDARY HOLDER’S STORIES OF ANI- cai 


A simple but complete half year’s work. Presents many remarkable phases of animal 





omitted. Large number of suggestive questions. ! able and covers a wide field. 


§ 
All obscure and complicated reactions have been | life. Contains many facts not generally avail- 
, 
f 





For special information regarding our new. books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPIPANY 


New York Cincinnati : Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, 


rodntnceteteteneetonteceetpetoatontengecfectpetpatoatontetecteetpeteatondececteetoatentecteeteatoatertocteceeteatoatontoctectetoetoatontonfecgesoeteetoatontectectoetoatonteetety 


Ore. 
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UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESSES 





BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


Furnished in eight books for graded schools, one for 
each year; in five books for ungraded schools. The 
most attractive series of readers ever published, Se 
lections from the best English literature. Beautiful 
illustrations, 





NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


60, 
remem ig - 1.25. 

Man in his relation to the Earth, The only school : 
geographies having corresponding maps drawn on the 
same scale and showing correctly the relative size of 
countries, Exercises with laboratory work, :and refer- 
ences for collateral reading. 





RICE’S 
RATIONAL 
SPELLING BOOK. 


Part I., $.15 
Part Il., .20 


Elementary English, 


glish language. 





position. 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Elements of Same and Composition, 
Advanced Grammar and Composition, 75 

Gives a ‘‘ working’? knowledge of the En- 
Practice is the keynote. 
tains exercises and lessons in literature and com- 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING, 


BALDWIN’S Fairy Stories 
_ and Fables, $ 35 

Fifty Famous Stories 
Retold, +35 


GUERBER’S Story of the 
Chosen People, — .60 


$.35 
00 


Con- 





McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


$1.00. 

Special attention paid to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country since 1815. The book is 
remarkable for its freshness, accuracy, fullness 
and vigorous style. References for collateral read- 
ing. New maps and illustrations, 





PATTERSON’S 


WORD BOOK. 


Story of the- Greeks, .60 
Story of the Romans, .60 
Story of the English, .65 


Story of the Thirteen 
Colonies, 


Story of the Great Re- 
public 65 
CLARKE’S Story of Troy,.60 
Story of Aineas, 45 
Story of Ceesar, 45 


AMERICAN 65 


25 Cents. 





BROOKS’S Stories of the 


BARNES’S 
NATIONAL 
VERTICAL 


PENMANSHIP. 


Eight Books. 
Charts. 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Elements, $.30 - 
Advanced .65 
Probably the most successful series of arith- 
metics published in this country during the last 
twenty-five years. It gives the pupil not only 
skill in numerical computation but a proper un- 
derstanding of the reasons for the various steps in 


Old Bay State, 
PaYNE’S Geographical 

Nature Studies, .25 
DANA’S Plants and Their 

Children 65 


KELLY’S Short Stories of 
Our Shy Neighbors, .50 


NEEDHAM’S Outdoor 








the solution of problems. 


Studies, -40 








NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 
Full Course, Seven Books and Charts. 
Short Course, Two Books. 

An unprecedented success in school music books. 
A rational method of teaching vocal music. The 
works of the greatest composers are combined with 
the verses of the best authors, Distinctly musical and 
poetic, 





OVERTON’S Applied PHYSIOLOGY. 
Pri . 
Intermediate, ae 
Advanced, 80. 
. Contains the results of the latest medical investiga- 
tions and many essential principles not found in other 
text-books. Special attention is paid to the effect of 
alcohol and narcotics, New cuts. 





For further information about these books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPIPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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THE BEST BOOKS. FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





HARKNESS’S Complete Latin 
Grammar . . oy ee ASS 
Short Latin Gramiiat pier ® 80 


SMILEY & STORKE’S int 
ners Latin Book ... 1.00 


DODGE & TUTTLE’S Latin 
Prose Composition . 


HARPER & TOLMAN’S Czsar’s 
Gallic War 


HARPER & MILLER’S Versi 
Aeneid . 5 ae 


HARPER & GALLUP” S Cicero’ s 
Orations and Selections from 
the Letters . 


HADLEY & ALLEN’S Greek 
Grammar 


GLEASON & ATHERTON’ S 
First Greek Book 


PEARSON’S Greek Prose Com- 
position 


HARPER & WALLACE’S S Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis 


JOHNSON’S Three Books of the 
Tliad ers ate 


MILNE’S High School Algebra 
MILNE’S Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry ee 1.25 


QUACKENBOS’S Practical 
Rhetoric . cane = 


ECLECTIC ENGLI SH “CLASSICS. 


FISHER’S Brief History ‘of the 
Nations Nake ng Et ee 





EDGREN & FOSSLER’S German 
Graeumar? 6 Oe es Se ee 


KELLER’S First Year in German 1.00 
Second Yearin German. ._ 1.20 


BERNHARDT?’S Im Zwielicht. 
Vol. I 
Vol. II é 
Freudvoll und Leidvell 
Es War Einmal 


SYMS’S First Year in French 
Second Year in French . 
Third Year in French 


MUZZARELLI’S ACADEMIC 
FRENCH COURSE. 
First Year 
Second Year . 
FRANCOIS’S Introductory 
French Prose Composition . 
ROGERS’S French Brvsas Read- 
ing 
CAMERON’ S De Goncourt Selec- 
tions 


SYMS’S Mme. de Sévigné 1 Letters 


COOLEY’S Student’s Manual of 
Physics 


STORER & LINDSAY’S Ele- 
mentary Manual of Chemis- 
try 


IRISH’S acdaaben Aebiyle 
TODD’S New Astronomy 


DANA’S Revised Text-Book of 
Geology 











For special information regarding these books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


- Boston 


Atlanta Portland, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


he closing years of the present century are witnessing the beginning 

of a remarkable awakening of interest in our American educa- 
tional problems. There has been repeated and elaborate discussion in | 
every part of our land on such topics as the co-ordination of studies, the 
balancing of the different contending elements in school programmes, 
the professional training of teachers, the proper age of pupils at the 
different stages of study, the elimination of pedantic and lifeless methods 
of teaching, the improvement of text-books, uniformity of college. 
entrance requirements, and other questions of like character. 

In order to meet the new demands along the higher plane of educa- 
tional work with a complete and correlated series of text-books fully 
embodying the latest advances in our education, the Twentieth Century 
Text-Books are now offered. 

At every step in the planning of the series care ‘has been taken to 
secure the best educational advice, in order that the books issued may 
réally meet the increasing demand that now comes alike from academies, 
high schools, and colleges for text-books that shall be pedagogically 
suitable for teachers and pupils in the schools, sound in modern scholar- 
ship, and adequate for college preparation. 

The editors and the respective authors of the Twentieth Century 
Text-Books have been chosen with reference to their qualifications for the } 
special work assigned:to them. These qualifications are, first, that the 
author should have a thorough knowledge of his subject in its latest de 
velopments, especially in the light of recent educational discussions; 
second, that he should know what are the requirements for college prep- 
aration to secure the best practical results; third, that he should know 
how to present properly his topics to the ordinary student. 

The general editorial supervision of the series has been placed in the 
hands of Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chr 
cago, and Professor Charles H. Thurber, of the University of Chicago, 
men thoroughly conversant with every phase of secondary education. 

The offer of a complete series of text-books for these higher grades 
of schools, issued under auspices so favorable, concentrating and co- 
ordinating such a force of able writers all working with one end in view, | 
is an event worthy of the twentieth century, and a good omen for the 
educational welfare of the future. 

Several of the volumes are now ready. Others will follow rapidly, 
the issue of which will be duly announced. 

Send for complete prospectus giving full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Notable Publications of 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


First Steps in the History of 
Our Country. i 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D.,and A. M. Mow- 


ry,A.M. 316 pp., 213 illustrations. 60 
cents, 
Afascinating and forceful history, told in 
helives and deeds of 39 great Americans, 
om Columbus to Edison, As an introduc- 
fon to regular history it is unsurpassed, 


A History of the 


United States. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D,,and A, M. Mow- 
ry,A.M  8vo, 476 pp., 180 illustrations 
and maps, $1.00. 


Accurate in statement, clear and graphic 


p style, patriotic and unpartisan in spirit, 


his history has found acceptance in all parts 
f the country. 


The Old Northwest. 


he Beginnings of our Colonial System. By 
B. A, Hinspacg, Ph.D., .D., Univ. 
of Mich. New edition, revised, 8vo, 
420 pp., cloth, $1.75 

No one can really understand the history 
the United States who has not carefully 
died the growth of this important section, 
The full-page colored maps mark the 

thanges of succeeding epochs 


The Rescue of Cuba. 


n Episode in the Growth of Free Govern- 
ment, By ANpREw S, Drapgr, LL.D., 
Pres, University of Illinois. 186 pp. 
Beautifully illustrated, $1.00, 


“Oneof the best, perhaps the very best, 
the numerous books published for youn, 

eople on the war with Spain. The boo 

hould be in every school library, and on the 
sk of every teacher of intermediate and 
mmar grades.” — School Journal, 


istoric Pilgrimages in New 
England. 


mong Landmarks of Pilgrim “and Puritan 
Days, and of the Colonial and Pre-Rev- 
olutionary periods. By Epwin M. Ba- 
= 1zmo, 486 pp., 130 illustrations, 
1,20, 


“Asa supplementary reader this book has 
Dequal. Noschool where’ colonial history 
taught can afford to do without it.’— 


BoRGE Wincn, Pres, N. H, State Teach- 
s' Association, 


Colonial Massachusetts. 


ries of the Old Bay State. By Mrs. S. E. 
Dawes, 187 pp. Fully illustrated. 54 
cents, 

- Series 0 spirited narratives for young 

aders about the important personages, 
rw andevents of the first two centuries 
the Old Bay State, closing with a bright 

nen of the customs of colonial 








Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Boston Super- 
visor, and Supt. CHARLES B. GILBERT. 


This new series of eight graded readers 
combines wise technique with true literary 
feeling. The books give a better idea of lit- 
erature, and more of it, than can be found 
anywhere else in the same space. Superbly 
illustrated from masterpieces and original 
drawings. Prices, 30 to 60 cents. 

These readers are already used in most of 
the large cities,in over a thousand smaller 
towns, in the States of Ohio, Virginia, etc. 


The World and Its People: 


Geographical Readers (8 vols.). 
Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. For 
supplementary reading or for regular 
geography work these books are unsur- 
3 Fully illustrated, . 


A History of American Liter- 
ature. 


By Prof, F. L. Patrrssr, M.A., Penn. State 
College. x2mo, 486 pp., $1.20. 
A graphic vesume of our literature from 
colonial times to date, with brief biographies 
and critiques of 500 prominent authors, 


Topical Notes on American 
Authors. 


By Lucy Tappan, 12mo, 334 pp., $1.00. 

Topical points concerning leading authors, 
from Irving to Holmes, 

“ The notes are a perfect mine of informa- 
tion, both about the personality of the great 
authors and the qualities of their work,’’— 
The Critic, New York. 


The Land of Song: Books I., 
I e9 e 

For Primary, Lower Grammar, and Upper 
Grammar Grades. Selected by Karua- 
rinE H, SHute. Edited by Larxin 
Dunton, LL.D. Book [., 36 cents; 
Book II., 48cents; Book III., 54 cents. 
Three delightful supp!ementary readers, 
beautifully illustrated. They constitute a lit- 
tle library of choice literature in themselves. 


Poetry of the Seasons. 


Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. 336 pp. 
Exquisitely illustrated with numerous text 
cuts and four beautiful full-page illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 60 cents. A beautiful na- 
ture Reader for Grammar Grades, con- 
taining 300 choicest gems from American 
and English poets. 


Through the Year: Books 
I. and Il. 


By Litxt1an Watiacg and Anna M., Cyne. 
For Third and Fourth Grades. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, 36 cents each. A boon 
to teachers ; something fresh for each 
month of the school year. Correlating 
— er study, history and language 
work, 








The Normal Music Course. - 


By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. | 
After fifteen years of oemsigg widening 
use, this Course still remains without a peer 
in the soundness of its system and the surpass- 
ing excellence of its matter. No series of 
books ever published has so profoundly in- 
fluenced the methods and material employed 
in teaching vocal music in the schools. A 
full Series of Readers and Instruction Books, 


The Normal Review System 
of Vertical Writing. 


By Prof, D. H. Farzey, N. J. State Normal 
School, and W. B. Gunnison, Principal 
Erasmus Hall High School, New York. 

The palpable points of superiority in this 
celebrated System are: Its constant review ; 

Two different topics ona page: Letter for- 

mation, simple, legible, beautiful and rapid ; 

Extensive drill in Arabic numerals and Cap- 

ital letters; Instructive subject-matter of 

copies; Full-page copies in higher books; 

Perfect gradation. 


The Normal Course in Number 


By Pres. Joun W. Cook, and Miss N, 
Cropsey, 


Elementary Arithmetic. New Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic. Logical in -plan, 
practical in method; the most satisfactory 
arithmetics published. 


Practical Tests in Commercial 
and Higher Arithmetic. 


By Prof. E. L. THurston, Washington 
(D. C.) Business High School. 68 pp. 
42 cents, 

“The book is exceedingly practical, and 
well planned to fit one for actual business ex- 
= Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
ion. 


The Normal Course in Draw- 
ing. 


Regular Course, 9 numbers; Blank Drawing 
Book; Handbo.k for Teachers, New, 
simple, practical. 


Elements of Descriptive 
Astronomy. 


By Hersert A. Howe, Sc.D., University 
of Denver, Colo. 8vo,356 pp., 2c0 illus- 
trations and star-maps, $1. 36. 

A comprehensive, up-to-date Astronomy, 
full of delightful interest. 


Introduction to the Study of 
Economics. 


By Prof. C. J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 12mo, 5:1 pp , $1.28, 


Especially adapted to the American stu- 
dent and the American citiz n. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, Correspondence cordially invited. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers of School and College T’ext-Books, Musical Instruction Books; Standard Literature. 


DOSTON. 


NEW. YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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** The true university of these days ts a collection of books. 


"CARLYLE. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. 

1, AMERICA. 4, GERMANY. 7. GREECE. 

2. ENGLAND. 5. Russia. 8. RoME. 

3. FRANCE. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AND CHINA 
9 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per vol., $ .60 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Morris’s' TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

2 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per vol., 


GOW’S PRIMER OF POLITENESS. 


75 
55 





KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 

THE ROUND TABLE. 

I volume, cloth ; : $1.50 
Special Discount. 
BIBLE STORIES (in two parts) : 

Part I—Svrortes FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

Part II—Stor1Es FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Two parts in one volume, cloth. 75 8 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK ( Complete) 

Cloth, illustrated 

Special Disdieait. 


1.50 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


CHAMBERS’: NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
10 volumes, royal octavo, cloth. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. 
LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 


BREWER’S READER’S HAND-BOOK. 
Half Morocco. 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE § 
AND FABLE. 


BREWER’S HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
2 volumes, per set $1.00 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
3 volumes, per set 1.50 
PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISA- 
BELLA. 
3 volumes, per set ‘ 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 
8vo, cloth 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. 
8vo, cloth ‘1.50 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN EMPIRE. 
8vo, cloth ... 1.50 
OUR OWN BIRDS (Hailey). 
12mo, cloth ; 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN 'Sihoceia): 
THE NATION’S NAVY (Morris) 
OUR ISLAND EMPIRE (Morris) 
LIFE OF MARION (Weems) . 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON (Weems) _ 1.00 
WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM. 
2.00 
YOUNG FOLKS’ SCIENCE IN STORY. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES. 


1.50 


1.50 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 





1.00 





YOUNG FOLKS’ WHYS AND WHERE- 
FORES. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 


TALES OF THE SOUTHERN. BORDER ! 
$1.00 | 


STORY OF A MOUNTAIN 1.50 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. 
SCIENCE SERIES.FOR THE YOUNG. 
3 volumes. 
1. TRIUMPHS OF ELECTRICITY 
2. TRIUMPHS OF STEAM 1.25 
3. TRIUMPHS OF ENGINEERING 1.25 
HALF HOURS WITH AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. 2 volumes . . 3.00 
HALF HOURS OF TRAVEL AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 4 volumes . 6,00 
HALF HOURS WITH BEST AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 4 volumes. . 6.00 
HALF HOURS WITH BEST “FOREIGN 
AUTHORS. 4 volumes . . . 600 
HALF HOURS WITH BEST HUMOROUS 
AUTHORS. 4 volumes. 6.00 
GOSPEL OF THE STARS Rabun 1.50 


1.25 


pe Discounts on all Books. A large assortment of Fiction Catalogue on application, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE LOTHROP PUBLICATIONS 


Are the best in the land for Supplementary Reading. Every Teacher and Educator should 
send for our New ey eo wy Catalogue of Books with Portraits of Popular Authors and 
Examine our list of Books Suitable for Reading in School. These Include such Books as 


A Little Maid Of Concord Town. | The American Soldier. 


A Romance of the American Revolution. By New and revised edition. Cloth, 4to, illustrated. 
MarGARET SIDNEY, author of the “ Pepper 1.50 
Books.”’ -One vol., 12mo, illustrated by Frank A stirring and gemic record of the American fighting 





T. Merrill . i : : 2 $1 50 man,—from Bunker Hill to El] Caney and Santiago. 
An Island Heroine. The American Sailor. 

The Story of a Daughter of the Revolution. By New and revised edition. Cloth, 4to, mei 
Mary B. SteicuHT. One vol., 12mo, illus- The only complete and comprehensive story of the Amer- 
trated H 4 ; : _ : $1.50 | ican blue-jacket from Paul Jones to Dewey. 

Germany: Her People and Their Story. The Stories Polly Pepper Told. 

By AucustA Hate Girrorp. One vol., 8vo., 593 | By MArGaret SipnEy. One vol., 12mo, illustrated 
pages, cloth, gilt top, emblematic cover, fully | by Jessie McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. 
iNustrated - (yo 6 ta eae Se et op Mes $1.50 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, Labor of Love. 

The American Statesman. A Story for Boys. By Jutta Macruper. One 


: 1., 12mo, illustrated ee ri 
Told for boys and girls. By Exsripce S. Brooks. bshess A surest : 
One vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. Marjorie and Her Neighbors. 
$1.50 | A Story for Boys and Girls. By Loutse E. Cat- 
The True Story of Lafayette, The Friend | LIN. One vol., 12mo, illustrated by Etheldred 
of America. | B. Barry . . ° A ° . $1.50 
By Ersrince S. Brooks. Uniform with the True | Tales of the Malayan Coast. 


Stories of Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, | By RouNSEVELLE WILDMAN, Consul-General of the 
Grant and Franklin, by the same author. One United States at Hong Kong. One vol., 
vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. $1.50 | 12mo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, uncut. $1.00 


At all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Send for new portrait catalogue. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPADY, - - - - BOSTON. 


—— 











REPRESENTATIVE TEXTS. 


All the following books are noteworthy examples of scientific accuracy and 
practical usefulness, and the attention of teachers is respectfully invited to them: 


Campbell’s Observational Geometry, - - - . - $ .80 
Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, College, $1.75; Abridged, 1.25> 
Phillips & Strong’s Elements of Trigonometry, - -  .9gO0 
Phillips & Strong’s Elements of Trigonometry and Tables, 1.40 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English, - .50 
Hills Foundations of Rhetoric, - - - - - = 1.00 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, - - - - - - 1.20 
Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing, - - - 1.00 


These books are in press for early publication, and will take their places at 
once as recognized standards : 


Elements of Physics.—Ames & Rowland. 
First Greek Book.—Forman. 
A School Latin Grammar.—Based on Lane. 


Teachers | are cordially invited to correspond regarding the above books. 
Descriptive circulars and fuller information on request. Send_for complete 
catalogue of Educational Books. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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NOW READY 


THE SCHOOL HYMNAL 


For the regular and occasional services of all departments of the Sabbath. 
school and Young People’s Societies 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $2700 A HUNDRED 


T T is with great pleasure that the announcement is made of the publication of the new Hymnal 





for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS which has been for a long time in preparation. Many of our schools are 

awaiting it, and a general adoption of it is confidently looked for after examination into its 
merits. With the publication of this book the series of new Presbyterian hymnals for the Church, 
the Social Meeting, and the Sunday-school is complete. The last in the series will be found in every 
way as satisfactory in its department as its predecessors, THE HyMNAL and THE CHAPEL Hymnal, 
have proved to be. 

The book contains two hundred and eighty-three hymns and tunes. A considerable number of 
the tunes have been written for the book, and many more are entirely fresh and unknown to our 
Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies. Special care has been given to the selection of hymns 
that should be pleasing to young people, and at the same time tend to cultivate both their taste and 
spiritual life. 

A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents 


Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1319 Walnut Street 156 Fifth Avenue 37 Randolph Street 1516 Locust Street 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. an, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, History for Ready Reference 


WILL SEND ON APPLICATION THEIR 





2 d Topical Readin§. 
New Illustrated E-ducational Catalogue, gates. mu 


ALSO DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF By J. N. LARNED, 
John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. P ex-Pres. American Library As’ 


I 00, wet. 
p John iomeatic Civil Government in the United States. : 
£.00, net. ’ 
Riverside Literature Series. Over 150 numbers, Paper-and 
cloth, 15 to 60 cents, met. ‘The Boston Journal of Education says :— 
Riverside School Library. 50 vols. 50, 60, and 70 cents, “This is a great work, grand in its 
? 


net, 

~ age Students’ Series. 11 vols. To teachers, 53 cents inception, marvelous in its scope, rée- 
each, 7 

Modern Classics. sovols. Each, 40 cents, met. srarkahie in te pecduation of detail. 

Translations from Classic Authors. occupies a field hitherto wholly unoe 

Cambridge Editions of Poets. cupied, as there is no other reference 
Suide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
NOW ; P formation on the distinct events and im- 
Oo READY personal incidents of History. Every 
80 PAGE paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 


Alphabetical and Classified Catalogue in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
OF 








ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 


as well as authentic History. Its maps 
E | E C T R | C A | ‘ B 0 0 KS and charts are matchless, its logical out: 
: lines in color are helpful.’’ 
Arranged by Subjects and Authors. 


2 Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


payments. Send for circular, giving full informatio. 
Solicitors Employed. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, ‘cai 
e e TH . s 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, mG. A. GS OR 


nenet. emma c SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Professor Wittram M. Davis, of Har- 
vard University, assisted by WiraM H. 
Snyper, of Worcester Academy. $1.25. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition. By G. A. WENTWoRTH. 
75, cents. 

HASTINGS’ 
PHYSICS. 
By Professors Hastincs and BEAcH, of Yale 
University. $2.75. 

A SECOND YEAR BOOK IN LATIN. 


Edited by Professor J. B. GREENOUGH, of Har- 
vard University ; Professor D’Ooce, of Michi- 





AND BEACH’S GENERAL 


gan State Normal College, and M. GRANT. 


DANIELL. 


BEMAN AND SMITH’S NEW PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By Professor W. W. BeMaN, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and D. E. SMira, Principal 
of the State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 


CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC. 


By Witt1am B. Cairns, Instructor in English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


OVID. SELECTIONS. 


Edited by Witu1am T. Pecx, Principal of 
Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 
Latin and Greek School Classics. 


KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND. GRAMMAR. 


By Professor G. L. Kirrrence, of Harvard 
University, and SARAH Louise. ARNOLD, Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Boston. 


SIR BEVIS. 


By RicHARD JEFFRIES. Edited by ELiza 


JosepHINE KELLEY. 30 cents. Classics for 
Children. 


BIRD WORLD. 


A Bird Book for Children. \ By J. H. Sticx- 
NEY, assisted by RatpH HoFFMANN. 214 
Pages. 60 cents. 


CYR’'S FIFTH READER. 


By Eten M. Cyr. 70 cents. 





Descriptive circulars of our books sent post- 
paid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 





D. Appleton & Co.’s 
New Books. 


Snow on the Headlight. 


A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy 
Warman, author of ‘‘The Story of the Rail- 
road,’* etc, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 











Our Navy in Time of War. 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS.  Appletons’ 
Reading Books. Illustrated. 12mo, 
. 75 cents net. 





Home- 
Cloth, 





Dr. Nikola’s Experiment. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of ‘The Marriage of 
Esther,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,’’ etc. No. 269, Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Game and the Candle. 











| By RHODA BROUGHTON, author of ‘‘ Dear Faustina,” 


‘¢ Scylla or Charybdis,’’ etc. 
Town and Country Library. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 268, Appletons’ 
I2mo. Cloth, 


D. APPLETON AND A 
New York. 


STUDENTS’ 





60.000 Words. 
1,225 Illustrations. 


928 Pages. 

Co — 
aeatentl ugis 
ofthe price, as it is 
$2.50, by — 


nebaer&trirCe DICTIONARY. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The best self-instruction books are 
Otto’s German Conversation Grammar, 
Otto’s French Conversation Grammar, 
Sauer’s Spanish Conversation Grammar, 
Sauer’s Italian Conversation Grammar. 
Price, including Key, $1.25, postpaid. 


“Very excellent in every way. ond Fg 8. CLARK, Director 
of Public Instruction, San Juan, Porto Ri 


WYCIL &CO., - 83 aiden St., N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS Six million books issued yearly. 


A new book every day. 
PROMPTLY | 5, TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
EXAMINED. 


114 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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EDUCATION 





Johns Hopkins University, ; 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
Beginning October 1, 1899. 


President: DANIEL C. GitmMan; Dean of the Medical School: 


WILLIAM OSLER ; Dean of the College: EDWARD H. GRIFFIN. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 


(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for candidates 


for the degree of Ph. D.) 


(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the degree 


of M. D. ; courses for physicians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES : 

(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 

(a) As special students. 
; Libraries. 
University, 90,000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 183,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 190,000 volumes. 


Laboratories. Directors. 
Physics. Henry A. Rowland. 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mati. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Clinical Medicine. William Osler. 


Seminaries. Directors. 


Greek. Basil L. Gildersieeve. 


Kirby F. Smith. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

Paul Haupt. 

Henry Wood. 

A, Marshall Eliott. 

James W. Bright. 

Herbert B. Adams. 

Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups. 
1. Classical 
(the “ old college course ’’). 
2. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to Engineering). 
3. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
. Geological-Biological. 
. Latin-Mathematical. 
. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications. 


* Mathematics (vol. XXT). 
Chemistry (vol. XXI). 
Philology (vol. XX). 
History (vol. XVII). 
Modern Languages (vol. XIV). 
Biology (vol. IV). 
Assyriology (vol. IV). 
Experimental Medicine (vol. IV). 


Editors. 


Simon Newcomb. 
Ira Remsen. 


Herbert B. Adams. 
A. Marshall Elliott. 
William K. Brooks. 
Paul,Haupt. 
W. H. Welch. 


Basil L. Gildersleeve. 


The Packard Schoo 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, 1858. 


Reopens Tuesday, September 5. 


Commercial Department: 


" BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Stenographic Department: 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 


PENMANSHIP, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


CIRCULAR SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
Address 


L. H. Packard, 1o1 East 23d St., New York 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific Sela 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 
| Mining and Metallurgy. 
Architecture. 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation 10 
Medical Schools). 





. Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 
General Science. 
For Teachers of Scientt 





For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


Programmes of the Courses offered to graduate students in 
Philosophy and the Arts, and in the School of Medicine, and also 
of the Undergraduate or Collegiate Courses, will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Registrar. 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mas 
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endowment and for a new Chemical Laboratory. 












musical and theological departments. 


CA TION. 


lew York. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, according to Edward Everett Hale ‘the most cosmopolitan and democratic of American in- 
0 stitutions,” situated in the beautiful village and healthful community of Oberlin, Ohio, thirty-four miles west of 
Cleveland, has secured this past year new men and new equipment. The recently elected President, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, has taken up his duties with enthusiasm. Within a few months President Ge rge T. Burroughs of Wabash 
College has accepted the chair of Hebrew in the Theological Seminary, Dr. Walter Dennison of the University of Michigan 
basbecome Associate Professor of Latin in the College, in charge of the department, and $150,000 has been pledged for 





Oberlin’s history is noteworthy. It granted the first degrees of A. B. in course to women ever given; it was the first 
college to open its doors to negroes; and very many of its four thousand graduates and its thirty thousand students have 
illustrated the Christian teachings, ‘‘no man liveth to himself,”’ and, ‘‘ we are every one members one of another ” 

“Learning and labor” is its motto, and according to. Hamilton W. Mabie ‘‘ 
and lavishness of opportunity and of work are nowhere more fruitfully united.” 


it is probable that economy of expenditure 


. During the past year more than thirteen hundred students of both sexes have studied in its preparatory, college, 


Besides collegiate training of high scholarly rank, unusual opportunities for general culture are offered. Concerts by 
famous artists are given at a low cost to students. TheSeidl, Pauer and Thomas.orchestras, Guilmant, Carreno, Ysaye, 
Marteau and Ben Davies have been heard by Oberlin audiences, and a large student chorus gives the ‘Messiah’ every 
Fall and another oratorio each Commencement. Special_lecture courses on Biblical, Literary and Sociological themes are 
to be given this coming year by Rev. Charles C. Hall, Pres. William R. Harper, Rev Frank W. Gunsaulus, Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, and George E. Vincent and Rev. N. Dwight Hillis. 


The college needs a million dollars for endowment, then scholarships, fellowships, a Science Building, a. Physical 
laboratory, a Men’s Gymnasium, an Art Building, a Y. M. C. A. Building and Library endowment. 


Oberlin does good work in a progressive spirit. As President Barrows says, 
galvanize life into dead forms. The Christian life of the college is marked by a new emphasis. Men talk less about re- - 
ligion, but try no less earnestly t» do the things which God requires. We are ambitious to exemplify the breadth and 

berty of Christianity without losing any of its power, and so we desire to live in the spirit of all that is best in the new 
education without a any of the ethical and encore potencies of the past.” 


“Progress does not come by trying to 





TY. 


oy Chicago College of Law 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

Athenzeum Building, 

HICAGO, - - - ILLINOIS. 


FACULTY. 

Hon. Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean. 
Hon, H. M, SHEPARD. Hon. O. N. Carter, LL.D. 
Hox, Eomunp W. Burke. Hon. Joun Giszsons, LL.B. 
DELBERT HAMILTON, Esq. C. E, Kremer, Esq. 
HARLES A, Brown, Esq. Joun C, Maruis, Esq. 
Frank F, Regp, Esq. E. C. Hicerns, Esq. 
ox. SP. Suopg, 

E_mer E. Barrett, Esq., Secretary, 


y 
:° 


etallurgy. 

























Degree of Bachelor of Laws conferred on those who 
omplete the three years’ course satisfactory to the 
Faculty. 

Prepares for admission to the bar in all the States, __ 
College graduates who have a sufficient amount of 
redit in legal studies may be admitted to advanced 













to anding. Students can be self-supporting while studying. 
tary, For further information address the Secretary, 
ridge, Mas ELMER E. BARRETT, LL:B., 





Sol, 100 Washington Street, = - CHICAGO. 








HE success of The Nautical Academy, at 

fi Easton, Maryland, has been, in some re-_ 

spects, remarkable. The cadets are kept 

busy about all the time with their books, their 

music, the horses in cavalry drill, the sail boats 

and the row boats. In addition the boat shop is 
a medium of pleasure and exercise. 

The result is healthy sleep, constant and varied 
exercise, good appetites, no sickness, grand 
physical development. It is the young ‘‘ Naval 
Academy ’”’ of the East. For a register address 

THE COMMANDANT, 
The Nautical Academy, Easton, Maryland. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on installments a pened 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Uprightand 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second aaa 
r tance, of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITER ee 
Co them "for aupre|ad ae 
Ean iar etoeer ae 











or trial 
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THE BRYANT SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERING, 


Dr. F. A. BRYANT, Medical Director, 
105 West Seventy-second Street (Adjoining Central Park’, NEW YORK. 


For nearly twenty years at 9 West Fourteenth Street. 

Applicants may rely upon having, under a physician’s care, the best treatment that is known 
in the world to-day for the distressing habits of speech that are such a drawback to usefulness 
and happiness. The celebrated French and German methods are utilized, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician, gathered from over eighteen years’ experience 
Pupils may live in the institution and be under the doctor's constant care. Our new location, 








near Central Park and the Hudson River, is one of the coolest, healthiest places in this country. 
That we are endorsed by many eminent and worthy people, the following references by 


permission will indicate : 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. ee ~ W. H. Brownson, Commander Gunboat * Yankee.” 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Princeton Col. 


Wm. A..Hammond, Ex-Surgeon Gen’l U.S. Army- 


We solicit calls and correspondence and will answer all questions cheerfully. Send us your 
address and receive free our circular *‘ How We Treat Stammering Today.”’ 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
supplies, free of charge, families and 
Schools with teachers. Recommends 
private schools. Rents and sells sc} ool 
properties. Music and Art Bureau. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer., 
Tel. 1382 18th. 3. 14th St.. New York. 


ISs BAIRD’s INSTITUTE tor 
k, Conn, 2th year. 


guages. Careful attention to morals and 
meoaeerr. New buildings, steam heat, gym- 
nasium. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


. Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 

M.O PRATT, Manager 


ABBOT ACADEMY 3x.zouse sanzes 
ANDOVER, Mass, 

Begins its 7ist year September 14. offering 
eolarged opportunities; three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and a College fitting 
Course. Has a Clark telescope, laboratory, 
gymnasium, art* studios, library, reading 
and music rooms, etc.; superior accommo- 
dations in and new improved buildings, 
with electric lights, hot water heating, etc.; 
over 20 acres of lawns and groves. Terms 

per year. Address Miss Emity A. 
Means, Principal. For Cataiogue, W. F. 
DRAPER. 


The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A. Piympton, Principal. 


ALLENTOWN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
: ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


Term begins September 5th. Location 
in the beautiful Lehigh Valley. No 
requisite lacking. For illustrated cata- 
log write. 

J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, Pres 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


AND 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


College of Liberal Arts, Conservatory of 
Music, Art, Preparatory and Commercial 
Departments. The New Dormitory a model 
home for young ladies. Catalogue free on 
application. 

ARTHUR STAPLES. President, Beaver, Pa. 


-OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses 
with Special Advantages in the College 
and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworta, Sec’y, Oberlin, O. 

















Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 

John I. Blair Foundation. 52d year (Co- 
educational. Prepares for any college. 
Music, Art. Campus 86 acres. New Build- 
ings. Large endowment justifies low rates. 
Board and tuition $250 

JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars address 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also Preparatory and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
urlington Nautical Academy: 
Burl a 


n, New Jersey. Establishe 
1844. A modern school of the highest type 











for boys College and Business Prepara- ' 
t flitary an 


ion. d Nautical Drill. Manual 
Training. Moderate charges. Rev. C. K. 
O. NICHOLS, Head Master. 





hicago Theological Semiuary 
opens Sept. 27th. Four Departments: 
English, Danish, German and Swedish.. Col- 
lege education or — required for 
— Seminary 


ommons.” Fellow- 


ROF. H. M. S 
St., Chicago. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS, 
Home and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, New YorK. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


COTT, No. 520 W. Adams 








Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 


122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md 


COLUATE ACADEMY, Hamiiton, NY, 


A Boys’ School, of thorough ey oor 
and high moral character; prepares for 
lege or Scientific school. Gymnasium; 
ample grounds for athletic games. Fuili 
term begins Sept. 14. Address 

. F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal, 


Hartford == 
send Heologica 
Seminay 


for College Graduates. 
Hartford, Conn, 


Fullinformation on ap- 
lication to Professor 
cake. 
ILLSDALE COLLEUE, Bille 
dale, Mich. iterary, Normal 
and Theological departments. schools of 
Music, Art, Elecution. Fall term op.» 
Sept. 12th. Send fur catalogue. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. Y. 

A Classical Seminary of high fe for 
boys and girls. Beautiful and healtbful lo 
cation in the Hudson River Valley. 4 
record of 45 years of uninterrupted succes 
ful educational work. Conservatory of Mu 
Se, Art and Elocution. For catalogues »- 

ress 
Rev. A H. Flack, A.M.. Principal 


LASELL SEMINAR 








66th Year Opens 
September: 29, 1899, 














| YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so mud 
more erect; in your general health ; in you 


after her return to school from tbe Chris 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited test 
mony as to Lagell’s success in some impr 
tant lines. 

'_ Places are now being taken for the 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THE BEST MODERN BOoOxsS. 


UP TO DATE IN TREATMENT, THOROUG HLY SUCCESSFUL AND WORTH CONSIDERATION. 


MORSE SPELLER, Supt. Dutton. 


Acknowledged to be the best modern method. 
STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Atwood. 


By experts called the best. 


_ STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, Smith-Willard. 


GERMAN READER, by J. P. Loesberg 
DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES, 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, First Book. 


THE COLONIES, Second Book. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, AROUND 
2 Books. By Supt. Carroll. 


and Prof. Kolbe. 


duction, 
THE WORLD. 
Artistic Series. 





NEW CENTURY READERS, Thompsons. 
FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS, FIRST YEAR. 
FAIRY TALE AND FABLE, SECOND YEAR. 
3d and 4th in Preparation. 
Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Lime 
ited Vocabulary, Carejully Graded, Artistic Color 
Plates and Outline Drawings, High 


Art Repro- 


Vertical Script, Intensely Interesting. 
They meet all requirements for a Literary and 


SEE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OTHER CHOICE BOOKS. 
THE MORSE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, - - * 


96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 





Mrs. Mead’s School ‘ wy iiliatae,”" 


Conn. For Girls and Young‘ Ladion Prac. 
tical training is the aim of the teaching 
here. Faculty of thoroughly trained, sympa 
thetic instructors direct the trend of tbe 
training to meet each individual need. Send 
for catalogue. Mrs. M. E. MEAD. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1858.) 


School of Language, Literature, History 
and Art. Three courses leading to gradua- 
tion with diploma. College B ing page 
Elective courses of study. eachers all 
college graduates, Fueetotion for foreign 
travel. Family limited innumber. Address 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, Lenox 


Place, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 





OHIO, CLEVELAND, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MISS. MITTLEBERGER’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Special courses in English, Science, Mod- 
ern Languages, Music and Art. Broad, 
Academic Course fur those not preparing 
for College. 
Fall term begins September 25, 1899. 


Montclair Military Academy 
Montclair, N. J. 


Especially cordial relations with 
Princeton, 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
Comprehends six 

New York Schools The LAW 
with Day 


School 
University. at , eG Classes). 


Fhe tae ‘he be gy ot ms Colle es 
Ta nate choo 

PLIED SUTENG band ONIVER- 
SIT y COLLEGE, For circulars ad- 
dress the Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 








THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 117th year begins Sept. 18, 1899. 
Eighty Sch 4 awarded to students of 
high standing. ix important buildings 
ded since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies | : 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
gensly furnish«d. Modern bars bag 
schools in one. Board and tuition $250 00. 
Send for catalogue. 





Bowling Green, Ky 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENGE 
AND GHBISTIAN WORK. 


Under the auspices of the B. Y. W C. 
A Courses for Teachers, Matrons, 
Homemakers, City Missionaries, Y W. 
C. A. Secretaries. Twelfth year opens 
Oct. 5. Apply to A. JosEPHINE FoRE- 
HAND, Principal, 52 Berkeley St., Boston 








CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 
The professional school of 
Ca Caiverey, Mol 
raining of general teachers; 
Teachers supervisors, principals, su 
College perintendents, and instructors 
in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellow 
qhine and on amount 

to $5,750 annually. 

Catalogue So. pe application to the Secre 


ary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu.D., Dean. 





University of Maine, Orono, 
aine. Courses: Class: cal; — 

y fic; Latin Scientific; Civil, 
chanical, Electrical a en 
Chemical; Ae Prepara- 
tory Medical; hermacy; Law; Mili- 
University tees, rooms 
and neanh 176.50 


A. W. Harris, President, Orono, Me. 





Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Physical Training for Women. Four 
years’Normal Course leading to a Bachelor’s 
degree. For catalogue address Secretary. 

DELPHINE HANNA, M.D., Director. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls, 


Sing-Sing-on the-Hudson, New York. Pre- 
pares for college. Advanced coursesin Art 
and Music. Albert Ross P .rsons. Musical 
Director. One hour from New York. 

year begins Sept. 27. Miss C. C. Fuller, Prin. 








URGINUS WE EEGE, 
is singul. sy ~~ a4 3, ae In 
singular aoe n m 
a beautiful and healthful — leer Phila. 


og All Professors - ao ER arabian. 
bora’ wore, psy- 

chology. Physical 2 E.., cyinnesinn, 

athletic field. Expenses, $185 to $225 

For catalo 
HENRY 





es and information address 
. SPANGLER, D.D., President. 





Wheaton Seminary 


~— YOUNG WOMEN, 

65th year begins Sept. 18. ‘99. Advanced 
courses © for high-school graduates and others 
ov wishing full college course ; also college 
ae ga od and special Advantages in art 
music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home influ- 
ences. Beautifull bang heaithfully situated 

28 miles from Bos 
For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL VY. —_ A.M.,D.D, 

Norton, Mass, 
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E ONLY HOTEL IN 
SARATOGA WITH GOLF LINKS, 


EXCELSIOR SPRING HOTEL 


GEO. C. HOWE, 


534 North Broadwa 
HAZEN COTTAGE, North Broadway 
House now open; fine location; pleasant 
rooms; good table; terms reasonable, For 
further particulars address as above. 


Huestis House, **"g2 Springs, 


Open from May to November. Broadway 
near Congress Spring and Park. Send fo 
booklet. W. 8. SuESTIS, Prop. 


Che Kensington 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 1ST. 


H A. and W. F. BANG, Proprietors. 
> Re ereeneSeeRt en 


° United States Hetel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
“THE SOCIAL CENTRE 
OF SARATOGA.” 


Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect 
cuisine, accommodations from single 
rooms to luxurivus private suites in 
Cottage Row facing Court. 

Gage & Perry, pre 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 


AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


AWARD. 





HOTEL VEN DOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 
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THE 


New Binocular 
‘(THE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as 
an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has more power 
and field than the largest FIELD GLASS. 


, Send for ene circulars and price lists. 


THE NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC TRIPLET, 
$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 


' Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments. 
| All Appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc. 


OPTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT WORKS. 
NEW .YORK, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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“WELL re To SMALL QUARTERS.” 


Of the Pconndanter Typewriter, the Chaplain of the 
ite el mi Pa 203d N. Y. Vols. says: “For the military officer the 


i Blickensderfer is. inco rable. Sm m pact, 
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148 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 18 Wall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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This series, which 
will contain the books 
required for admis- 
sion to college, is is- 
sued under the edi- 
torial supervision of 
Thomas Hall, Jr., of Harvard University, 
The books are bound in levantine and paper. 
They are strongly commended to English In- 
structors. Correspondence Solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers: 


BOSTON. 


POPULAR and SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 

way. The series con- 

Series of Latin tainssuch popular books 

lassics, First Book 1n Latin, 

Classics, DanIELL’s New LatIN 

pr’s VIRI ROMAE, SLAUGHTER’S STORY OF 

Turnus, and HERBERMANN’S SALLUST, CAT- 
the 

| Cambridge 


58 books out and under 
Che Students’ 
as TUELL and FowLer’s 
CoMPOSITION, CLARK’s EurTropius, WHICH- 
ILINE. 
‘Literature Series. 











SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


(Formerly of LEACH, SHEWELL & CO.), 


Publishers of 


. SCHOOL’ AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
«Now Publish... 


Painter’s Introduction to English Literature, 
Painter’s Introduction to American Literature, 
Students’ Series of English Classics (thirty- 
eight volumes, including all the volumes upon 
the College Requirement List for 1900, 1901, 
and 1902, and all the volumes required for ~ 
1903, 1904, and 1905 excepting Julius Cesar), 
Mead’s Rhetoric, Parsons’ English Versifica- 
tion, Graves & Hawes’ First Book in Greek, 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose Composition, Fall's 
and Bartlett’s Chemistries, all of G. M. Steele’s 
books, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ALLYN np BACON, 


-» PUBLISHERS OF .. 


High School a 
College Cext-Books. 


The BEST BOOKS in 
LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, 


GERIIAN, ENGLISH, 
SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





172 Tremont Street, 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 
lll Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 








A COPY OF _omdsten 


GOLF 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


WILL HELP YOUR GAME 


More than any lesson you 
can take from a professional. 


Herbert ['1. Harriman, 


The American Amateur Champion, never. 
took a lesson in his life, but he subscribed 
to “ GOLF ’’ at the very start and studies 
its teachings every month. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


TWO DOLLARS. 


JOSIAH NEUSFIAN, = Publisher, 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Please Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Good Pupils 


are most desirable and one 
of the best ways to get them 
is by advertising in some 
paper which is read by a class 
of people who can appreciate 
educational advantages and 
can afford to embrace them. 
Such a paper is THE EVEN- 
ING POST of New York 
:- City, and its rates are very 
| reasonable. If your an- 
nouncement runs a month 
(26 times) it costs you but 
ten cents a line per insertion. 










































































Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care 
of itself inside, if not blocked 
outside. 

To wash it often and clean 
without doing any sort of 
violence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it. 


















The Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
New York. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET. 
CHARTERED 1822. 








Capital, $1,000,000.00. 





Surplus, $5,119,409.15. 











Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 





Bonds. 











EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 








‘The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks and 


Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 


THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secretary. 











































Samuel Sloan James ee 

William Waldorf Astor, 

James Roosevelt, Charles A. siete Jr., 

D. O. Mills, H. Van MOR Te ennedy, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Henry A. C. T: 

Franklin D. Locke, D.H. King, x 





George F. Baker, Henry Hentz, 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


pases Taylor Pyne. Edward R. Bell, 

h D. Auchincloss, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Wi liam Rowland, “ one * eee 
Daniel 8S. Lamont, A.G. Ammew . 
Robert C. Boyd. Archibald D. Russell, 
-E. R. Holden, Edwin S. Marston. 


Edward R. Bacon, 


















































RESOURCES. 
United States Bonds, at market value, = - -  $4,004,475.00 
New York City Stocks, at market value, - 1,683,000,00 
Railroad and other Bonds ond Stocks. at market value, 2,062,200.00 
Real Estate, - - - I,000,000,00 
Bonds and Mortgages - . - 601,400.00 
Amount |.oaned on Collaterals, . - -  38,090,098.71 
Bills Receivable, - - : - 33,000.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks, 8,919,097.38 
Miscellaneous Securities, accrued i interest, rents, &e., 476,100.96 














$56,959,372.05 











STATEMENT.—Showing its actual condition at the close of bus’ness on the 3oth day of June, 1899, as reported to the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department: 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, - - - ° - $1,000,000,00 
Surplus, - - - : ‘ - 5 yT 19,409.55 
Deposits in Trust, - - - - 50,634,908.66 
Interest accrued on deposits, - - - 192,423.24 
Taxes accrued, - - . - 10,000,00 
Unclaimed Dividends, = - . * 2,633.00 





$56,959.37205 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1899 


Survey of the World. 


The revolt in the Democratic 
party of Kentucky against Wil- 
liam Goebel and the State ticket 
which has his name at its head has become 
so formidable that the defeat of Goebel ap- 
pears to be assured. There have been mass 
meetings of protesting Democrats in many 
counties, and each one elected delegates to a 
conference to be held in Lexington on the 2d 
inst, at which provision will be made for a 
State convention. This convention, whicn 
will be held on or about the 30th inst., will 
nominate a full ticket, and ex-Gov. John 
Young Brown has consented to accept the 
bolters’ nomination for the office of Gov- 
emor. His great popularity will make the 
ticket a strong one. Major Johnston, 
who was chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee until he was dislodged a 
few weeks ago by Goebel and his allies, is 
willing to be nominated for the second place. 
“Let it be well understood,” he says, “ that 
fraud and force can find no rewards in the 
Democratic party. We cannot afford to ap- 
prove results brought about by the wholesale 
disfranchisement of our fellow citizens. The 
highest interests of our party require that 
the guilty should be exposed and de- 
hounced.” Congressman Berry and ex-Con- 
sressman Owens are among the earnest sup- 
porters of the bolting movement. It is said 
that some of Goebel’s friends concede 20,000 
Votes to the independent ticket. All signs 
point, however, to a much larger defection, 
altho it is predicted that many of the bolt- 
‘ts will vote for the Republican candidates. 
Some of the bolters’ meetings. have adopted 
tesolutions urging the Republican Governor 
to call a special session of the Legislature 


Bolters in 
Kentucky 


for the repeal of the unjust Goebel election 
law, which was enacted by the Democratic 
majority. Mr. Bryan has blundered by writ- 
ing a long letter in support of the Goebel 
ticket. Goebel is loyal, he says, to the Chi- 
cago national platform, the State platform is 
in accord with it, and the defeat of Goebel 
might cause the loss of a Senator. The Pop- 
ulists of Kentucky, at their recent conven- 
tion, denounced Mr. Bryan for having writ- 
ten this letter, and decided to vote for Mr. 
Wharton Barker in 1900. 





During the last ten days a desire 
to strike has taken possession of 
employees in many industries. 
While some of the controversies have ‘been 
trivial and short-lived, others—the railway 
strike in Cleveland, for example—have been 
of the most serious character. There have 
been strikes of newsboys in New York and 
Cincinnati, the little fellows demanding con- 
cessions in price from the publishers of cer- 
tain afternoon papers which are sold to 
readers for one cent per copy. The tele- 
graph messenger boys in New York went 
on strike, and those in Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, Philadelphia and Pittsburg fol- 
lowed suit. But a majority of these strikers 
soon returned to work. Many freight 
handlers in or near New York are still out, 
but seven hundred who were about to strike 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
yards in Jersey City were restrained by the 
Rev. Father Brady, the pastor of a Catholic 
Church in that city, who urged them to have 
due regard for their families and to rely 
upon the company for justice. They re- 
turned to work and intrusted their cause 
2051 
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Strikes 
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to a committee. A strike of brickmakers in 
Chicago threatens to tie up all building op- 
erations in that city, because other work- 
men are going out in sympathy with them. 
The fruit of the unsuccessful railway strikes 
in Brooklyn and New York may be the for- 
mation of a new labor party in local politics. 
Nine thousand coatmakers in New York are 
on strike. The eight-hour law in Colorado 
.has been pronounced unconstitutional by the 
courts, but the smelters are still out. 


oa 





The city of Cleveland has 
The Situation jeen an armed camp for 
in Cleveland ten days past, and in spite 
of the presence of 1,500 soldiers of the State, 
every day has had its tale of riot and vio- 
lence. The company, with the aid of the 
militia and the police, has moved its cars on 
a majority of its lines in the thickly settled 
parts of the town, but in the outlying parts 
there has been very little car service. There 
have been few passengers, because several 
ears have been blown from the tracks by 
dynamite. One woman has died of injuries 
thus received, and two or three others who 
were hurt by one of these explosions cannot 
recover. While the people avoid the cars for 
fear of mortal injury, many of them are re- 
strained from riding in them by a boycott, 
enforced with great vigilance by the strikers 
and their friends, which affects the business 
interests of merchants, manufacturers, and 
others. The strikers have in use a consider- 
able number of omnibuses, which are well 
patronized, half the receipts going into the, 
treasury of the trade union. There has been 
a continuous record of disorder, mobs at- 
tacking the cars in all parts of the city, de- 
fying the police and yielding only to the 
bayonets of the soldiers. The non-union em- 
ployees of the company carry arms and 
sometimes have used them against the at- 
tacking mobs. On the 24th ult, ‘a crowd 
threw stones at a car in Orange street. The 
conductor, Ralph Hawley, left his post, pur- 
sued a young man named Cornsweit, and 
killed him with a shot from his revolver. 
Hawley was with much difficulty rescued 
from the angry mob by the police. It does 
not appear that Cornsweit had attacked 
him. Mayor Farley says that he will restore 
order if he has to call in all the militia of the 
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State. The President of the railway ¢om- 
pany declines to treat with a committee of 
the strikers and professes to have a suf- 
ficient number of men. The company’s re. 
ceipts, however, must have dwindled to al- 
most nothing. The strikers have published 
an appeal in which they urge their friends to 
abstain from violence because their cause 
suffers by it. 





Altho this is the rainy season 
and the rainfall has been un- 
usually heavy, offensive mili- 
tary operations have not been wholly sus- 
pended. On the 26th ult. General Hall, 
vith 1,000 men, attacked and captured the 
town of Calamba on the south shore of Bay 
Lake, driving out the insurgents and releas- 
ing fifty Spanish prisoners. The soldiers 
were assisted by two small ‘gunboats. - The 
attack was witnessed by General Lawton, 
Mrs. Lawton, and Commissioner Worcester, 
who were in a launch and exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. Four days later the insurgents 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recapture 
the town. It is reported that the Sultan of 
the Sulu group is ready to accept the terms 
which General Bates was authorized to of- 
fer, and that the large island of Mindanao 
will be included in the agreement, altho some 
troublesome questions concerning slavery 
and polygamy may arise. Isabelo Artacho, 
formerly a rival of Aguinaldo in northern 
Luzon, who escaped from the prison in which 


In the 
Philippines 


Aguinaldo had confined him, has issued in, 


Hong Kong a manifesto in which he urges 
the Filipinos to lay down their arms, telling 
them that Aguinaldo has misled them to sat- 
isfy his selfish ambition. It is reported from 
Manila that by order of General Otis there 
has been created for the island of Negros an 
elaborate provisional government, consisting 


.of a military governor, a cabinet of five per- 


sons, a civil governor, and an advisory coul- 
cil of eight natives. The civil governor and 
the councilors are to be elected, and the 
qualifications of voters are prescribed. Pro 
vision is made for courts, free schools, taxa 
tion, the postal service, etc. At last accounts 
the number of volunteers enlisting in the 
new regiments was about 1,300. The trans 
port “ Sheridan” has arrived at Manila with 


1,000 men, and the “ Zealandia,” with 500. | 
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he “ Tartar,” “Sherman,” “ Newport,” and 
“Ohio,” carrying about 3,800 men, have 
sailed from San Francisco, 





Attention has again been 

General Otis’s Girected to the policy and 
Course. course of General Otis by 
his disapproval of Chief Surgeon Woodhull’s 
recommendation that forty surgeons be 
added to the medical force in the Philip- 
pines, by the statements of an English war 
correspondent, and the opinions of returning 
soldiers who have recently arrived at San 
Francisco. ‘There are said to be nearly 3,000 
men in the hospitals, and Surgeon Woodhull 
urged that more surgeons were needed. The 
returning soldiers speak in a very uncompli- 
mentary way of the commander, saying that 
he is incompetent, and that he repeatedly 
prevented the generals in the field from gain- 
ing decisive victories by holding them back 
at times when they desired to advance after 
battles in which they had put the Filipinos 
to flight. They assert that, owing to such re- 
straint, bodies of insurgents escaped easily 
after they had been so beset that the Ameri- 
can commanders could have captured them. 
It is noticeable that these returning men are 
of one opinion concerning General Otis. 
They assert that the same opinion is held by 
the troops who remain on the islands. The 
Manchester Guardian says that English com- 
mercial houses have received from Manila 
reports to the effect that General Otis is in- 
competent and that what has been accom- 
plished in the field should be credited to Gen- 
eral Lawton. An English war correspond- 
ent complains of the rigor of the censorship, 
asserting that the correspondents were not 
permitted to report the death of Captain 
Nichols until two days after it occurred, that 
reports of other deaths were delayed, that all 
hospital figures were withheld, and that 
Some of the volunteers were at one time on 
the verge of mutiny. Captain Wells, of the 
Oregon regiment, says that the Filipinos got 
Plenty of information through the agency of 
Manila papers printed in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and of cablegrams received by the 
Chinese, because the censorship was not ap- 
Plied to either of these sources of news. 
There have been rumors that General Mer- 
ritt might be sent to Manila and that other 
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changes would be made, but it is known 
that the President recently sent by cable to 
General Otis an expression of his confidence 
and approval, saying that he was perfectly 
satisfied with what the General had done. 





It is said at Washington that 
the census in Cuba will be 
completed within ninety days. 
The local enumerators will be Cubans. The 
taking of the census will be the first step 
toward the establishment of local self-gov- 
ernment; the enumeration and the accom- 
panying facts concerning the condition and 
qualifications of men of voting age will be 
needed in municipal elections and in the cre- 
ation of any convention which may consider 
questions relating to the government of the 
island. The epidemic of yellow fever at 
Santiago appears to have been stamped out. 
There have heen one or two sporadic cases 
in or near Havana. A few of the Cuban gen- 
erals, who have lost no opportunity to make 
trouble since the end of the war, recently 
*held a meeting, with Gen. Mayia Rodrigues 
presiding, and protested angrily against 
the continued military occupation of the 
island by the Americans. They ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Gen- 
erals Andrade, Collazo,. Gualberto Go- 
mez, and Cisneros, to ask the Government at — 
Washington to permit the establishment of 
the Cuban republic without delay. Many 
Cubans who became citizens of the United 
States during the insurrection have been in- 
formed that at present there is no way in 
which they can become citizens of Cuba. 
Mayor Lacoste, of Havana, has undertaken 
to suppress the gambling places in the city, 
and many arrests have been made. The 
situation in Pinar del Rio is quite encourag- 
ing. All the Cuban soldiers are at work, 
good order prevails, and there is promise of 
a good crop of tobacco. In Porto Rico the 
anniversary of the landing of the American 
forces at Guanica was celebrated by the peo- 
ple at San Juan on the 25th ult. The office 
of Secretary of Justice—it was held by a 
friend of the former Secretary of State, Luis 
Mufioz Rivera—has been abolished, and in 
place of it there has been created a Judicial 
Board of five persons, with a Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Four of the six new officers are Porto 
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Ricans; the remainigg two are Judge Pettin- 
gill, of the Provisional Court, and Major 
Sharpe, acting Judge-Advocate. 





On Wednesday of last week 
General Ulises Heureaux, Pres- 
ident of the republic of Santo 
Domingo, was shot dead with a pistol 
by Ramon Caceres. A _ financial 
having arisen in Santo Domingo and 
an insurrection being feared, President 
Heureaux went to Moca, in the north of the 
island, to quiet the trouble. He was about 
to return home, and having mounted his 
horse was conversing with a few friends 
when Caceres stepped up to him and shot 
him twice, the first bullet passing through 
the heart. The assassin succeeded in making 
his escape and up to the present time has 
eluded arrest. The body of the President 
was taken to the house of the governor of 
the province and on Friday the funeral took 
place. Cannon were fired every hour 
throughout the day and nine days were pre- 
scribed by law for public mourning. The res 
public of Santo Domingo is in a state of 
great unrest and business is entirely sus- 
pended. The way in which the assassina- 
tion was brought about leads to the sus- 
picion that a plot for overthrowing the Pres- 
ident was widespread throughout the coun- 
try, and this is further confirmed by the 
fact that armed men are springing up every- 
where and a revolution is feared. The 
United States warships “New Orleans” and 
“Machias” have been despatched to look 
after our interests, and the usual talk of an- 
nexation to the United States and the failure 
of half-breed republics is heard on all 
sides. General Heureaux was more a king 
than president, and, like President Diaz of 
Mexico, had been at the head of the republic 
for five terms, as no one dared to oppose 
him politically. The Government has been 
as a rule tranquil and prosperous during his 
administration as compared with its earlier 
- history; still liberty in our sense of the 
word, is not fully understood. The Presi- 
dent was a full-blooded negro and was 
physically a fine specimen of his race. He 
was about fifty years old. The assassin, who 
received his education in this country 

has married an American wife, 
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twenty-five years old. Some say he shot the 
President because the latter had murdered 
his father, but at present it would seem that 
Caceres was connected with a revolution, 
The Vice-President has taken the reing of 
Government, and there is some talk of 
making that famous old Cuban leader, Max- 
imo Gomez, the next President, since he is q 
native of Santo Domingo. 





It became known on the after. 
noon of the 30th ult. that yellow 
fever had appeared in the Na. 
tional Soldiers’ Home, near Hampton, Va, 
in which there are nearly four thousand 
veterans. On that day three of the inmates 
died of the disease, and there had already 
been thirty cases. News of an outbreak of 
fever of some kind which caused alarm was 
brought to Surgeon-General Wyman, of the 
Marine Hospital Service, at Washington on 
the night of the 29th, and he at once directed 
Surgeon Wasdin, who was then at Norfolk, 
to make an investigation. The reports of 
this expert and of other surgeons of the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service left no room for doubt 
as to the nature of the disedse. It was 
feared that the infection would spread, be- 
cause several excursion parties had visited 
the Home during the week. Newport News, 
Hampton and the authorities on the reser- 
vation at Old Point Comfort established 
quarantine against the Home, and steps 
were taken to stamp out the disease if it 
should appear in any of the neighboring 
towns. The origin of the infection is u- 
known. The only inmate recently received 
from the South came from a Texas port. 
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The American delegates to the 
The Peace poace Conference have mae 
Conference it clear to the other Powers 
and to Americans at home that they do not 
consider the extension of our territory 
across the Pacific Ocean any infringement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. When the propos 
tion was broached that it should be cot 
sidered the “duty” of other Powers 0 
volunteer friendly offices in case of quarrels 
‘between nations, our delegates said that 
they could not believe such to be our duty 
in the case of quarrels between Evropeal 
Rowers. The™final signing of the conelt 
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Survey of 


sions of the Conference took place last Sat- 
urday, it having been put off a day to please 
the Mohammedan representatives, who ob- 
jected to signing on a Friday. The United 
States and Rumania signed the arbitration 
treaty with reserves, in our case the re- 
serve of the Monroe Doctrine; and it was 
not signed by Germany, Austria, China, 
England, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Servia, 
Switzerland and Turkey. but some of these 
Powers will sign later, as their represent- 
atives had not received permission in time 
for the Saturday meeting. The United 
States opposed the restriction of the use of 
weapons in war, and signed only the dec- 
laration prohibiting the use of projectiles 
from balloons, but not those forbidding the 
use of suffocating gases and expanding bul- 
lets. The final act of the Conference, re- 
viewing its work and calling for future con- 
ferences, was signed unanimously, includ- 
ing, besides the Powers mentioned above, 
also Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Mexico, Montenegro, the Nether- 
lands, Persia, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden and Norway. Fif- 
teen Powers signed the convention on the 
rules of war, and fifteen that adapting the 
‘Geneva Convention to naval war. The del- 
egates have scattered to take a rest after 
their arduous labors. Of the American del- 
egates Ambassador White goes to Hom- 
bourg, President Low travels on the Con- 
tinent for a month, Mr. Holls visits M. 
d’Kstournelles, of France, and Captains 
Mahan and Crozier, representing our navy 
and army, return home. Queen Wilhel- 
mina, tho a Protestant, has written to the 
Pope, asking his usual help, and received a 
most cordial reply. 
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Captain Dreyfus still com- 
mands the situation in 
France. He has. been sick, 
but now he is better. There has been a call 
for a large number of witnesses, every one 
that could give testimony to attend the great 
court-martial at Rennes. A_ safe-conduct 
was promised to ex-Major Esterhazy, but 
he declares that he will not enter France. 
Ex-Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty de Clam, 
who has been placed under arrest as the 
chief instigator of the forgeries in the Drey- 
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fus case, has suddenly been taken ill and 
sent to an infirmary, and will not testify. 
General de Gallifet, the Minister of War, is 
proving himself well worthy of his place. 
He is not afraid to take responsibility, and 
will not shield himself under the mantle of 
his colleagues of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry. The most striking illustration of 
his vigor is the rebuke he has given to one 
of the best officers in the French army, Gen- 
eral de Negrier. Altho his previous record 
had been excellent, this officer certainly 
erred in a general order to the officers under 
his command to the effect that the officers 
forming the Council of War were agreed not 
to submit indefinitely to the indignities 
heaped upon the French army. When Gen- 
eral de Gallifet heard of what looked like 
incitement to treason he summoned General 
de Negrier and required of him a copy of 
the general order which he had, sent out, a 
verbal report of which had been given to 
the Minister of War. After two days’ de- 
lay, and being a second time asked for it, 
General de Negrier gave it over, and it 
proved to be very much as reported. Gen- 
eral de Gallifet immediately transferred him 
to an unimportant command, and removed 
him from the Council of War, and he will 
probably leave the army. As a result of the 
reported disaffection in high military quar- 
ters and perhaps of forced sales by the Roy- 
alists, rentes declined to a lower point than 
for a number of years, but speedily rallied, 
and it is now believed that any danger is 
past. The Government’ receives’. high 
praise for its firmness, and General de Galli- 
fet declares that what he has done was at 
his own initiative, and approved by the Gov- 
ernment. 





If the report is true, which 
comes from Vienna, that the 
Czar of Russia proposes to 
call another conference of the Powers for 
the purpose of discussing all the Balkan 
questions, and particularly the situation of 
the Armenian and Macedonian Christians 
who are oppressed by the Turks, there may 
be very important changes not far distant; 
and certainly the Czar will again deserve the 
gratitude of the world as a benefactor of 
mankind, The Sultan is said to be greatly 
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disturbed over the news, and to be using 
every effort at the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna to prevent a realization of the Czar’s 
desires. He. will expect the support of his 
“ good friend,’ Emperor William of Ger- 
many, who has shown in the past that he 
eares more for a political alliance with Tur- 
key in any possible future war than for the 
welfare of the Christians under the govern- 
ment of the Sultan. With Crete now fully 
delivered from Turkey and at last under a 
Christian governor, the time is ripe for 
another step forward. 





The outbreak of the voleano of 
Mauna wauna Loa, in Hawaii, tlie largest, 
Loa but not the most important of the 
Hawaiian group, is less important in the his- 
tory of the world than in that of the earth. 
Hawaii contains the two craters of Kilanea 
and Mauna Loa, each about ten square miles 
in extent, and the largest craters known. In 
size and magnificence they remind one of 
the craters discovered by the telescope in 
the moon. Mauna Loa is the loftiest moun- 
tain in the Pacific, being 13,675 feet high, 
a little lower than the neighboring Mauna 
Kea, an extinct voleano of 13,805 _ feet, 
while Kilanea is quite accessible, at an ele- 
vation of only 3,791 feet. Excursions are 
frequent to Kilanea, but to visit the great 
Mauna Loa is a feat attempted by few, and 
only with toil and danger. Previous late 
eruptions of Mauna Loa have occurred in 
1852, 1868, 1880 and 1887. Two of these sent 
immense flows of lava in the direction of 
Hilo, and the last one stopped only three- 
quarters of a mile from that town. The na- 
tives say that it takes three flows for the 
mountain to learn its directions, and they ex- 
pect that this time it will wipe out the prin- 
cipal town of the island. We need not credit 
reports that the top of the volcano has been 
blown off. The fact that Mauna Loa andl 
Kilanea, tho only twenty-five miles apart, 
show no connection between them in their 
eruptions, tends to support the contentions 
of those geologists who hold that the causes 
of eruptions are chemical and purely local, 
and have no relation to any assumed central 
fires of the earth, 
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Much less favorable news comes 
to us from Samoa, where there 
has been considerable desultory _fight- 
ing. The two candidates for the throne, 
Malietoa and Mataafa, have not themselves 
been engaged, but their warriors-have had 
a number of local engagements in which sey- 
eral have been killed, and worse disorders 
are feared. Among the foreigners there has 
been considerable criticism of the High Com- 
missioners as having pursued too mild a pol- 
icy, which has given the natives new cour- 
age. Chief Justice Chambers has arrived in 
San Francisco, and does not expect to re- 
turn to Samoa. The “ Badger,” carrying 
Mr. Tripp and Baron von Sternberg, the’ 
American and German High Commission- 
ers, sailed on July 18th, and they are ex- 
pected in Washington by August 7th. A 
final meeting between the Commissioners 
and the natives was to be held July 14th, 
but it is feared there will be a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. Justice Chambers — reports 
everything quiet at Samoa, but he doubted 
whether things would long remain peace- 
ful, and he criticises the Commission for 
eliminating the weak features of the old 
laws without substituting others for them. 
A new system of laws, he says, will have to. 
be made. Mr. Elliott, the British Commis- 
sioner, will remain in the island after the 
departure of his associates. The report of 
the tripartite commission is now received, 
and it indicates hearty co-operation. on the 
part of the representatives of the three 
Powers. It abolishes the kingship, pro- 
vides for a single administrator nominated 
by the Powers, who shall have control of the 
customs and administration of law, and 
shall be assisted by a council of three dele- 
gates, one nominated by each Power. The 
local districts shall each be administered by 
a native chief. The authority of the chief 
justice is increased, and the consular courts 
abolished. These reforms are not all final, 
as some require approval by treaty. In the 
clearest way the evils of the present sys- 
tem are recognized and it is proposed that in 
some way the Islands should be secured by 
a single Power, exercising control over the 
entire group. 
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Yue Philippine question is important 
because fundamental principles are involved 
in its discussion. 

There are two sources of government, 
force and consent. Monarchies are founded 
upon force; republics upon consent. 

The Declaration of Independence asserts 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and this 
is the doctrine to which we have adhered 
for more than a century. It is the doctrine 
which has distinguished us from Huropean 
countries, and has made our nation the 
hope of humanity. The statue in New York 
harbor typifies the nation’s mission. 

If the doctrine set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is sound, how can we 
rightfully acquire sovereignty over the 
Filipinos by a war of conquest ? If the doc- 
trine set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is sound, how can we rightfully 
purchase sovereignty from a Spanish sov- 
ereign whose title we disputed in Cuba 
and whose rebellious subjects we armed in 
the Philippines ? 

In the resolution of intervention Congress 
declared that the Cubans were and of right 
ought to be free. Why ? Because govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and Spain had re- 
fused to respect the wishes of the Cubans. 
If the Cubans were and of right ought to be 
free, why not the Filipinos ? 

In the beginning of the Spanish war Con- 
gress denied that our nation had any 
thought of extending its territory by war. 
If we then had no thought of securing by 
conquest new territory in the western 
hemisphere, why should we now think of 
Securing in the eastern. hemisphere new 
races for subjugation ? 

An individual may live a double life when 
only one life is known. When both lives are 


known he can only lead one life and that 


the worst. A republic cannot enter upon a 
colonial policy. It cannot advocate gov- 
ernment by consent at home and govern- 
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ment by force abroad. The Declaration of 
Independence will lose its value when we 
proclaim the doctrine familiar’in Europe, 
but detestable here, that governments are 
round in shape, about thirteen inches in 
diameter and fired out of cannon. 

For more than a century this nation has 
been traveling along the pathway which 
leads from the low domain of might to the 
lofty realm of right; and its history has 
been without a parallel in the annals of 
recorded time. What will be our fate if we 
turn backward and begin the descent to- 
ward force and conquest ? 

It is not sufficient to say that the forcible 
annexation of the Philippine Islands is a 
benevolent undertaking entered upon for 
the good of the Filipinos. Lincoln pointed 
out that this has always been the argu- 
ment of kings. To use his words, “ They 
always bestrode the necks of the people, 
not that they wanted to do it, but beeause 
the people were better off for being ridden.” 

It is surprising that any believer in self- 
government should favor forcible annexa- 
tion, but still more surprising that any one 
who believes in the Christian religion should 
favor the substitution of force for reason in 
the extension of our nation’s influence. 

Rev. William T. Brown, of Rochester, N. 
Y., delivered a sermon last May, taking for 
his text the words of Pilate to Jesus, 
“ Knowest thou not that I have power to 
release thee and have power to crucify 
thee ?” Building upon this text, he con- 
trasted the doctrine of force as shown by 
Pilate, Csesar’s representative, and the doc- 
trine of love as exemplified in the teach- 


‘ings of the meek and lowly Nazarene, and 


showed how the former, tho supported by 
persecution and massacre, has been stead- 
ily declining, while the latter has been 
spreading with each passing year. 

If we adopt the gunpowder gospel in the 
‘Philippines, how long will it be before that 
principle will be transplanted to American 
soil? So long as our arguments are ad- 
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dressed to the reason and the heart our 
progress is sure, but can we, without dan- 
ger to Christianity, resort to the ancient 
plan of injecting religion into the body 
through bullet holes ? 

The question is frequently asked, What 
can we do? Nearly two months elapsed 
between the signing of the treaty and the 
beginning of hostilities in the Philippines. 
During that time the President and Con- 
gress might have given to the Filipinos the 
same assurance of independence that was 
given to the Cubans. Such assurance would 
have prevented bloodshed. If the doctrine 
of self-government is sound, the Filipinos 
are entitled to govern themselves, and the 
President can now promise them independ- 
ence as soon as a stable government can be 
established. 

If the President is not willing to take the 






To the United States as a nation pro- 
claiming freedom and equality to all men 
one looks for a new step in the general di- 
rection. taken by civilized Europe with its 
conquests. One expects more altruism, 
more government of the people for the bene- 
fit of the people. : 

Other nations, Aus- 


notably Germany, 


tria, Russia and France, will teach their 


colonists to be industrious and to adopt civ- 
ilized habits in the matter of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Great Britain will go 
further and establish universities in India 
and even in Africa so as to permit excep- 
tional individuals to reach great careers, but 
the United States will put before the whole 
‘people the opportunity of schooling. It will 
give whole nations an apprenticeship in an 
industrial civilization. Is net this better 
than to draw a Chinese wall around our 
present territory and make no new acqui- 
sitions on account of the danger of diluting 
our already thin nationa] blood ? Let us 
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responsibility of enforcing the doctrine set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
he can call Congress together and let it take 
the responsibility. A special session would 
be less expensive than the war, not to speak 
of the principles involved. 

Our nation is protecting the republics of 
South America from outward interference 
while they work out their destiny. We can 
extend the same doctrine to the Philippines, 
and having rescued the inhabitants from a 
foreign yoke, we can guard them from mo- 
lestation while they develop a republic in 
the Orient. They will be our friends instead 
of our enemies; we can send school teach- 
ers to Manila instead of soldiers; and the 
world will know that there is a reality in 
the theory of government promulgated at 
Independence Hall and defended by the 
blood of the Revolutionary fathers. 


Lincotn, Nes. 






have an apprenticeship for all people within — 
our nation in the art of local self-govern- 
ment. In this then is hope not only for peo- 
ples on a lower stage of self-government, 
but also for ourselves. For if the other 
people of the world to the number of some 
fourteen hundred millions are united under 
the five great powers of Europe, while we 
in turn have only one hundred millions, our 
national idea will be threatened abroad and 
have more dangers.than ever at home. 
And, again, it is absurd to suppose that if 
our democratic government of the people 
comes to have under its protection people 
who are not equal to the task of self-gov- 
ernment it will be necessary for us to tyran- 
nize over them and enrich ourselves on their 
substance, cruelly neglectful of their best in- 
terests. We must accept the charge of ‘as 
many of these colonies as come to our hand. 
We must seek to give them civilization in 
the highest sense that we can conceive it. 
Meanwhile what is civilization ? And who 
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are we that feel so satisfied with our own 
form of living that we dare to wish it im- 
posed on other people ? 

Let us pause and consider a definition of 
civilization. For we must have such a def- 
inition that its bare statement will lead to 


its instant adoption. It must be clear on the 


face of it. Such a definition, too, cannot fail 
to help us as to the kind of education which 
we must give to the people of our new pos- 
sessions if we accept the responsibility. 

I offer as such a definition the following: 

A people is civilized when it has formed 
institutions for itself which enable each in- 
dividual to profit by the industry of all his 
fellow-citizens; when it enables each in- 
dividual to profit by the experience and 
wisdom, the observations and the thoughts 
of his fellow-citizens; when it encourages 
each individual to enter upon a rational 
self activity by which he contributes either 
through his industry, or through his obser- 
vation and his thoughts to the benefit of the 
people with whom he lives. 

Civilization enables man to conquer -na- 
ture and make it his servant; to command 
the services of heat, light, electricity, and 
of all the inorganic elements. Besides this 
control over nature, civilization should give 
man access to the history of his race; ac- 
cess to its literature; access to its scientific 
discoveries; access to its various inventions, 
and, above all, access to its moral and re- 
ligious ideals. Civilization, in short, should 
give man command of the earth, and like- 
wise command of the experience of the en- 
tire race. 

This shows the goal ahead of us and not 
merely our partial realizations. 

There is another criterion by which to 
try a civilization, and it is a very important 
one. A nation may be very far advanced in 
its ability to control nature and to com- 
mand access to the wisdom of the race; but 
it may do this only for some classes of its 
citizens and not for all. Such a nation is 
hot so highly advanced in its civilization as 
one that allows each of its citizens to par- 
ticipate in the product of the whole. The 
nation that gives schools to the humblest 
classes of its people as well as to its high- 
est classes, and the nation which allows the 
humblest people to govern themselves under 


just laws is a higher nation than one which 
separates the ruling class into a govern- 
ment apart from and above the mass of the 


‘people. 


The highest ideal of a civilization is that 
of a civilization which is engaged constantly 
in elevating lower classes of people into par- 
ticipation of all that is good and reasonable, 
and perpetually increasing at the same time 
their self activity. 

Such a civilization we have a right to en-, 
force on this earth. We have a right to work 
for-the enlightenment of all peoples and 
to give our aid to lift them into local self- 
government. But. local _ self-government 
eannot exist where there is no basis of pro- 
ductive industry and book learning. Here 
we have the answer to our question, What 
is the right one civilization has to substitute 
itself in the place of another form of civ- 
ilization already existing? 

Our definition makes it clear that the school 
is to be a great feature in the government 
of the new possessions. All the inhabitants 
must be educated and not the few. '‘I‘here 
must ‘be opportunity for all not only to learn 
letters in school, but also to learn the trades 
and commerce and agriculture. That edu- 
cation should be such as to enable the in- 
habitants to develop to the full the resources 
of their islands. 

So much being settled in advance, we may 
now make a few specific inquiries as to the 
first step to be taken. in all these new pos- 
sessions there have existed school systems, 
or at least the rudiments of such. That of 


- the Sandwich Islands has been so wisely and 
‘efficiently organized that it needs no help 


from the outside, and I do not speak of it in 
what follows. 

It seems to me that there are three sim- 
ple steps in the inauguration of an educa- 
tional scheme for Cuba and Porto Rico. 

First, I take it for granted that the Gov- 
ernment will leave the management of the 
islands for several months or even years 
in the hands of military commanders who 
will govern through, provost-marshals as- 
signed to districts—these being instructed 
to take all proper steps to interest substan- 
tial citizens, citizens possessing educated 
intelligence or successful in the manage- 
ment of property, to come forward and as- 
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sist in restoring social order and in re-es- 
tablishing schools and business in the 
proper channels. By a gentle pressure on 
the part of these provost-marshals old 
schools could be re-established and perhaps 
new ones opened. It is important that the 
United States Government should do same- 
thing as soon as these schools have been re- 
opened—namely, it should furnish super- 
visors to visit these schools and suggest 
improved methods of instruction, giving 
the teachers of these new possessions the 
benefit of the experience in the United 
States that has accumulated during the 
many generations that our common school 
system has been in operation. The super- 
visors should consist of one general super- 
intendent of schools and a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants to make possible a weekly 
visit to each of the schools on the island. - 

In the next place something should be 
done with regard to the instruction of the 
natives in the English language. Great care 
should be taken not to attempt too much. 
If the United States Government should em- 
ploy teachers of English (and these must all 
be acquainted with the Spanish language) 
to make weekly visits to the several schools 
and give model lessons in instruction in 
English and direct the instruction in this 
branch, one lesson a day being required in 
each of the schools, the native teachers 
would soon become good instructors in this 
branch, and the English language would 
very soon come to be taught in an effective 
manner, and this with a minimum of outlay 
from the public funds. 

Besides the literary work there should be, 
as I have suggested, schools of industry with 






THERE’s a twisted golden cable 
Hanging near my study table; 
If I seize and gently pull, 

All at once the air is full 

Of a merry, liquid chime, 

Like the pealing of sweet bells, 
Silver bells, bells, bells. 
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. schools are better. 


Margie’s Laugh. 


By Julia Schayer. 









special teachers in every considerable town 
and village. The general manual training 
school, as it exists with us, would do good 
work there, but I think that special trades 
They should fit all who 
desire instruction for their special vocations, 

The revenues of the islands collected by 
the United States should support the teach- 
ers and the supervisors. 

After the military rule, of course, civil 
rule must come. Indeed, it should be the 
policy of the Government to make the mil- 
itary rule a system of nurture to develop 
civil rule and self-government on the part 
of the people of these possessions. While 
the military rule lasts it will give opportu- 
nity for the National Government at Wash- 
ington to become acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of these islanders, to learn their 
strong points and their weak points, and, 
so to speak, acquire a fund of experience 
necessary for the formation of proper civil 
codes and the organization of a system of 
government for them. 

It is evident that the first step on the 
road to prosperity must be the re-establish- 
ment of the various industries and civil 
vocations of the people. The establishment 
of schools should proceed step by step with 
this settlement of civil and industrial vo- 
cations, so that the youth growing up may 
understand the rationale of the things that 
they practice, that when they grow to man- 
hood and womanhood they will be qualified to 
enter into a new order of citizenship which 
our National Government will hope to en- 
courage and succeed in bringing to a vig- 
orous maturity in these islands. 


WasuinctTon, D, C, 


But the very truth to tell, 

’Tis no bell-pull, and no bell; 
Only Margie’s shining hair 
Dangling backward o’er her chair; 
Only Margie’s merry laugh, 
Sweeter melody by half 

Than the sweetest of all bells, 
Silver bells, bells, bells. 
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Notes From England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Tue Conservative Government is un- 
doubtedly experiencing the effects of that 
damaging popular feeling which arises 
against any administration as it draws to- 
ward the end of its allotted time. The pres- 
ent Government has a perfect constitu- 
tional right to hold on in office through the 
remainder of this session and the whole of 
next session. After that it must “ appeal 
to the. country,” according to the parlia- 
mentary phrase, by means of a general 
election, and must either get restored to 
power or give way to a Liberal administra- 
tion. In the meantime some people are get- 
ting naturally tired, even tho for no par- 
ticular reason, of the Government that is 
going, just as we get weary of a guest who 
lingers too long about’ his departure; while 
others who are naturally followers of the 
Conservative Government are beginning to 
think that there is nothing more to be ex- 
pected from Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues and that enthusiasm about them is 
a waste of power. So far as I can judge 
of the prospects I should say that the 
chances are in favor of a Liberal victory 
at the next general election. Some of the 
members of the present Government are de- 
termined, however, to achieve, if they can, 
at any cost a new title to popular support. 
Mr. Chamberlain and certain of his col- 
leagues are trying the gamester’s last des- 
perate throw, as it was confidently pre- 
dicted some years ago that they would do 
by one of the most farseeing and level- 
headed men then in the House of Conimons. 
They know that if they can get up a war 
fever the country if appealed toby a dis- 
solution will not be likely to change a min- 
istry while a war is going on or is immi- 
nent. In this way Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues have necessarily the support of 
the British Jingoes, and the British Jingo 
is suddenly smitten with a chivalrous pas- 
sion for redressing the wrongs of the Out- 
landers in the Transvaal Republic. Now I 
dare say the Outlanders are treated illib- 


erally by President Kruger and his Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the franchise. 
So, I suppose, are a good many other well- 
deserving classes of men. I am not by any 
means satisfied with the condition of the 
unenfranchised millions in the Russian Em- 
pire. I know that there are large numbers 
of intelligent and industrious German set- 
tlers in the Asiatic territories of the Sul- 
tan who are not allowed the, privilege of a 
vote. I am well aware that the Greeks: in 
European Turkey are the most intelligent 
citizens of that region. And I am afraid that 
the Sultan has not the least idea of con- 
ferring the electoral franchise on any of 
them. I must own, therefore, that I find 
my attention somewhat distracted now and 
then from the wrongs and the claims of the 
Outlanders. Of course it will be said that 
in Russia and Turkey Britain has no suze- 
rainty and that she has a suzerainty, nom- 
inally at least, over the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. But then Britain has and exercises a 
very decided suzerainty over Egypt, and 
can any one say that he is satisfied with 
the electoral franchise in Egypt? How- 
ever, it is certain that Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are getting up a popular senti- 
ment in favor of war against the poor lit- 
tle Transvaal Republic on behalf of the Out- 
landers, and that a large seetion of the Lib- 
eral Party are converted to Jingoism. “Is 
it a mere reaction against the policy of 
peace ?” I asked the other day of a dis- 
tinguished Liberal not now in the House of 
Commons, but who bears a family name 
illustrious in the history of the Liberal 
Party. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, “it is a reac- 
tion against Gladstone.” ‘Oh, for one hour 
of Dundee!” exclaimed the highland sol- 
dier made famous in story who vainly longed 
in the losing battle for one other chance 
under the old leadership. ‘‘Qh, for one 
hour of Cobden and Bright!” I often feel 
tempted to exclaim at the present crisis. 

In my temporary exile from the active 
world of politics I have a near neighbor who 
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is in a somewhat similar condition. I speak 
of Mr. Horace Plunkett, a distinguished 
member of the House of Commons, who, 
like myself, is cut off at present from tak- 
ing part in the debates and divisions at 
Westminster. Mr. Plunkett belongs to the 
Conservative Party, but he has made friends 
for himself among all parties and sections 
in Parliament. He is an Irishman and rep- 
resents an Irish county constituency, and 
he has done more for the material advance- 
ment and prosperity of his country than 
almost any other man living. He will work 
with any section of men—Liberal, Radical, 
Socialist, no matter what when the object 
is to advance in any way the physical or 
the educational condition of Ireland. Mr. 
Plunkett is a younger son, his father being 
the present Lord Dunsany, and to be a 
younger son in this country means, as your 
readers doubtless know, that the young man 
starts life with very limited resources to 
support an embarrassingly high social posi- 
tion. Mr. Plunkett saw all this when he 
started in life, and he determined to make 
a way for himself. When a very young man 
he went out to what was then your wild 
west and he lived for ten years raising 
horses and cattle on a ranch in one of your 
territories which has since become a State. 
He has become a large owner of land near 
Omaha as well as in other parts of the 
West, and he visits the United States every 
year, and has made the acquaintance of 
most of your public men. He and*I have 
long talks now and then over our experi- 
ences and recollections of America. He is 
at present staying in a beautiful bungalow 
on the edge of the sea near a little village 
called Birchington, in the churchyard of 
which Dante Gabriel Rossetti lies buried 
under a monument raised to him by his 
friend, the great painter, Ford Madox 
Brown. Dante Rossetti passed his closing 
days in a bungalow not far from that in 
which my friend is now living. Mr. Plunkett 
met with a severe accident on the 13th of 
last March—the ill-omened 13th—when his 
bicycle fell by a side-slip and his thigh was 
badly fractured. He was recovering, how- 
ever, but he did not take his recovery pa- 
tiently enough and he came down to the 
House of Commons too early. On the 13th 
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of June—again the ill-omened number— 
while walking out from the House he 
fainted and fell and fractured his thigh all 
over again, and now he is a prisoner at 
Birchington. He is still, however, in the 
very prime of life, and has a youthful 
spirit and a youthful constitution, and we 
all expect to see him back at his old work 
soon again. I can promise him a cordial 
welcome from all parts of the House when 
he is next seen in our representative cham- 
ber, but I do not think there is much likeli- 
hood of his enjoying such a reception dur- 
ing the present session. I only hope that I 
may be there to join in the welcome when- 
ever he can give us a chance of offering it 
to him. 

Mr. John Morley is to take up his resi- 
dence for some time to come in a house that 
stands within the. grounds of Hawarden 
Castle and belongs to the widow of the late 
W. H. Gladstone, the eldest son of the great 
statesman. Here Mr. Morley is to work at 
his biography of William Ewart Gladstone, 
a work which will involve, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say, the study of a vast mass of 
correspondence. Mr. Morley is, however, a 
man of tremendous literary energy, and I 
am told that he speaks with great hope of 
his being able to accomplish his task within 
a time much less than that which common 
opinion had set out as necessary for its 
completion. Nor is there the slightest rea- 
son to fear that. Mr. Morley will allow his 
work to be in any way hurried or will be 
induced to leave any of its details imper- 
fectly brought out for the mere sake of get- 
ting it finished at an early date. John Mor- 
ley is a perfect artist in his literary work, 
and no doubt regards the book on which he 
is now engaged as the great task of his life. 
The world may be well assured that when 
the book leaves his hands it will be as 
nearly brought to perfection as literary 
art and political sympathy can make it. Mr. 
Morley’s life of Richard Cobden is ac- 
knowledged by every one to be in its way 
a masterpiece of biography, and it is not 
too much to say that there was a far closer 
political sympathy between Gladstone and 
Morley than between Cobden and Morley. 
I suppose the labor of the biographer will 
necessarily withdraw Morley a good deal 
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from political life for some time, but I do 
not believe he has any intention of with- 
drawing himself altogether even for the 
present from the parliamentary field. 

Sir Charles Dilke has been for a long 
time engaged in the preparation of a work 
which is certain to excite the deepest in- 
terest in all the political circles of the civ- 
jlized world when it makes its appearance, 
but which I am afraid some of us can hardly 
expect to see. It is to be a sort of personal 
memoir, containing his own impressions as 
tothe eminent men and women whom he has 
met and known, and an account of his own 
political experiences and recollections. The 
book, however, is not to be published until 
some years after Sir Charles Dilke’s death, 
and Dilke even now is hardly past his 
prime. No living Englishman has had so 
wide an acquaintance with conspicuous 
persons in all parts of the civilized world 
as Dilke has had. He has traveled in all 
parts of the world, and has traveled not 
merely out of an idle passion for wander- 
ing, but for the sake.of studying countries 
and races, conditions and men. He is a 
living and moving encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge on every subject of political interest 
in his time, and he is a keen, shrewd ob- 
server endowed with a marvelous memory 
and a considerable power of humorous and 
satirical observation. We all read the 
“Greville Memoirs” with unflagging inter- 
est, but Greville knew only a few European 
courts and countries, and Dilke has been 
everywhere all over the world and has met 
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with everybody worth meeting. Some of my 
younger readers in THE INDEPENDENT may 
therefore look out for a good time when 
Dilke’s Memoirs come to see the light. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT, young and 
old, may be pleased to hear that that jour- 
nal is tolerably well known to London en- 
terprise. The other day I received a huge 
ecard inviting me to be present at the open- 
ing of a great new hotel, “ The Carlton,” 
close to ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Theater” in the 
West End of London. The card was ad- 
dressed to Justin McCarthy, Dsq., M.P., 
“London correspondent of the New York 
INDEPENDENT.” 

One of the books which we are promised 
during the coming autumnal season is to 
be a collection of reminiscences by my old 
friend and colleague, in journalism and Par- 
liament, Sir Edward Russell, now editor of 
the Liverpool Daily Post. Sir Edward Rus- 
sell was one of the principal leader-writers 
on the London Morning Star at the time 
when that journal was.the organ of the 
political views of Cobden and Bright, and 
when I had the good fortune to be its edi- 
tor. When the Morning Star ceased to ex- 
ist Russell became connected with the Liver- 
pool Daily Post, of which, as I have said, he 
is now the editor. He sat in the House of 
Commons for several years and distin- 
guished himself there as a debater of keen, 
logical power, fluency and eloquence. His . 
book is to bear the pithy and attractive title, 
“That Reminds Me.” ; 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Unsolved Problems of Education. 
By E. Oram Lyte, 


From THE PresIDENTIAL Apprgss BEFORE THE NATIONAL EpucATIONAL AssoctaTion AT Los ANGELES, CAL, 


THE National Educational Association was 
organized in 1857 in Philadelphia, under the 
tame of the National Teachers’ Association, 
with an enrollment of thirty-eight members. 
Its first annual meeting was held at Cincin- 
hati in 1858, and at the opening session there 
Were five members, present, but these five 
Were greeted by a large audience and the 
membership subsequently reached seventy- 


five. The growth of this organization may be 
seen by comparing this number with the en- 
rolment of more than ten thousand at Wash- 
ington last year. In other respects also great 
progress has been made. The first consti- 
tution of the association provides that any 
gentleman, regularly employed in educa- 
tional work, shall be eligible to membership, 
and that ladies engaged in teaching may be- 
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come honorary members, and thus possess 
the right to present their views in writing, 
so as to be read by the secretary, or some 
other regular member. To-day there is no 
sex in the constitution of the National Edu- 
eational Association. 

The objects of the National Educational 
Association are stated in the preamble to be 
to uplift the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular education in 
the United States. These objects the asso- 
ciation has never lost sight of. It has ele- 
vated the character and advanced the inter- 
ests of the profession of teaching as no 
other agency has done. It has promoted 
the cause of public education, not only 
throughout the United States, but through- 
out the civilized world. The contributions 
to pedagogy made by this body will fill 
many large volumes and are of great and 
lasting value. No educational library is 
complete without them. Within the past 
few years the work has been made more 
practical by special reports upon questions 
of paramount importance. These reports, 
embodying the results of exhaustive inves- 
tigation and conference by some of the ablest 
men in the teaching profession in the United 
States, will long help to guide and shape the 
counsels and the work of school officials 
throughout the country. 

Fortunate it is for the youth of our land 
that there exists an organization which com- 
mands the respect of the wisest and greatest 
of the teachers of to-day; and that ‘these 
men are willing to devote their time to the 
solution of educational problems that other- 
wise would remain unsolved. Many of these 
problems have been solved, and their solu- 
tion has in many localities revolutionized 
courses of method and teaching. Many that 
still await solution can only be mastered by 
’ the combined and continued effort of a large 
body of teachers, located in different parts 
of our land, and filled with a common pur- 
pose to aid in the improvement of the schools 
of the nation. 

I can here do no more than refer briefly to 
one or two of these problems which are of 
immediate interest. And first I would name 
what may be termed continuation ‘schools. 
All our elementary schools are necessarily 
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intended for children. Public schools are ¢on. 
ducted for children of school age, and not 
for those of a more advanced age. Persons 
with means for pursuing their work, or with 
a burning desire for knowledge, may be able 
to continue their studies in higher instity. 
tions, but the large mass of men and women 
practically stop their conscious education 


when they leave the school room. Is it not: 


possible for a plan to be prepared that could 
be put into practical operation in all our 
larger cities and in many of our smaller 
ones, so that young men and young women 
who are compelled by circumstances to go 


to work to earn a livelihood. would at the . 


same time have the opportunity of continv- 
ing their intellectual work under proper 
guidance? 

In most cities, it is true, there are night 
schools, and many of them do considerable 
good, but often these schools are not so or- 
ganized as to reach an entire community, nor 
do they as a rule go beyond the dry elements 
of a common school education. The young 
person who has left school needs to have the 
opportunity of learning something about the 
work in which he is engaged; and he needs 
also to have the opportunity of wider read- 
ing, and of continuing the literary culture 
which may have been begun before he left 
school. Young Men’s and Young Women's 
Christian Associations are endeavoring in 
part to fill the place to which I refer when 


I speak of continuation schools. Why should’ 


not schools organized somewhat as are those 


-of these associations, but with a wider and 


more definite purpose, be established under 
State or city control? The great good that 
these associations do is apparent to all. They 
prove that there is a real demand for schools 
adapted to the needs of persons from twenty 
to thirty or older. Still further, 
neighborhood, certainly in every large city, 
there are many isolated institutions that are 
working toward a general educational end. 
There are lyceums, libraries, lecture courses, 
singing schools, | farmers’ associations, me 
chanics’ clubs, established by individuals 
for the zood of those belonging to them. 
Would it not be possible to have all these 
educational forces harmonized and directed, 
in a general way, at least, by experts? The 


in every 


University Extension idea reaches out in one 
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Japan’s Transition 


direction. Why should it not become a part 


of the general plan of public education to 
direct in every way the education -.of a com- 
munity? The success of the circulating li- 
prary, when it has been intelligently tried, 
shows what can be done in another direc- 
tion, while the Chautauqua movement, rep- 
resenting another phase of the question, has 


* been the means of bringing culture and re- 


finement and a taste for knowledge into the 
homes of thousands that would otherwise 
have remained to a great extent ignorant of 
many of the simple facts of history, litera- 
ture and science. It should be possible for 
this association to prepare a working plan 
for the establishment of schools that would 
be within the reach of all and adapted to the 
wants and needs of nearly every individual. 

May I say, parenthetically, that I. wish a 
body of teachers fond of athletic sports 
would consider the whole question of games 
and plays for the American youth of both 
sexes, and particularly for American boys ? 
The characteristics of a nation are largely 
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revealed in its sports. What sports that are 
enjoyed by the American boy tend toward 
manhood? To particularize: The study of 
baseball in its effect upon the national life 
is well worth consideration. How it leads a 
boy to do his best and yet to yield to others 
—to make constant sacrifices for the good of 
the community—the nine he is playing with. 
To do one’s best and yet to help others to 
do their best--whatever demands this of a 
man must have in it much that is education- 
ally good. I am not entirely sure that the 
churches would not be benefited as well as 
the schools by a careful investigation of the 
games that have become a part of the life of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and that appeal 
strongly to robust manhood. To ignore the 
games which call for the exercise of bray- 
ery, even if they occasionally seem rough, is 
to ignore an element in human nature which 
is too strong to be subdued, and which 
should not be subjugated even if it were 
possible. Here is a field for the investigator 
which is but partly explored. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, 


Japan’s Transition. 


By Kentaro Kaneko, LL.D. 


[Or. Kaneko is a member of the Japanese House of Peers and has just left the United States for home 
after a short sojourn here. While in this country he received the degree of LL.D. from Harvard, his Alma 


Mater. ] 


Tué status of Japan was raised when the 
hew treaty with this country went into effect 
on July 17, and the transition from the old 
to new conditions marks an era in the politics 
and diplomacy of the Island Empire of far- 
reaching importance. For many years Japan 
has been steadily preparing for the new po- 
sition she will now occupy among the en- 
lightened nations of the earth, and the coun- 
try was never in a better condition to assume 
and carry the new responsibilities that the 
Western Powers grant to her. Considering 
the rapid growth ° of Japan, commercially 
and politically, and her intense desire to 
study and adopt the best there is in Euro- 
pean and American civilization, it is appro- 
priate that she should be the first to be rec- 
ognized as a full sovereign Oriental State. 
Our treaty relations with the European 


countries were far from satisfactory before 
the new treaty went into effect, and abuses 
and discriminations frequently threatened to 
strain the pleasant relationships between 
the countries concerned. The methods and 
practices that have just been abolished be- 
long to a period that Japan has long since 
outgrown. 

Negotiations for adopting a new treaty 
with this country were opened years ago. 
Japan was then fairly started on her mod- 
érn period of transition. The questions 
which were opened up by those early nego- 
tiations were so far-reaching and important 
that the time for adopting the treaty was 
continually postponed. The treaty itself 
was drawn up as far back as November 22d, 
1894, when Minister Kurino represented 
Japan in Washington and Secretary Gresh- 
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am was in the President’s Cabinet. In the 
five years which have elapsed since this 
treaty was first outlined every part of it has 
been thoroughly gone over, and new ques- 
tions considered, so that nothing of impor- 
tance would be omitted. The time for adopt- 
ing the new treaty was postponed so that 
similar ones could be made with the lead- 
ing European countries. The new treaties 
went into effect at the same time with Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Port- 
ugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, Switzerland and Peru, and 
with France and Austria on August 4th. 
While Japan is raised to the full status of 
a sovereign power, and is recognized for the 
first time as an equal in every respect in the 
councils of civilized nations, it should not be 
concluded that all the advantage is on her 
side. The new arrangements will be as 
much for the good of the other treaty na- 
tions as for Japan. All of the nations of the 
East are invited to look upon Japan as a free 
country where every port and city is open to 
the foreigner who wishes to reside there per- 
manently or to travel or engage in business 
enterprises. The old exclusiveness is thrown 
off, and Japan has become modernized in 
every respect. Until the new treaty went 
into effect only the treaty ports of Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki, Kobe, Hakadote and Nigata 
were really open to foreigners. In those 
cities they could live, engage in business and 
purchase property, but if they wished to 
penetrate into the interior they had to obtain 
Special permission. The country was vir- 
tually closed against them, and the average 
foreigner knew little of Japan except in these 
treaty ports. Those who have judged Japan 
from a brief or prolonged stay in these cities 
and so from very insufficient and superficial 
knowledge of the country. These five places 
do not represent Japan fully any more than 
five or six of the American coast cities are 
an index of the whole of the United States. 
Through the long residence of many Euro- 
peans in these treaty ports, and their influ- 
ence on the people and institutions, it may 
be said that they did not give as correct an 
idea of the true Japan as any of the interior 
cities would. It is necessary to penetrate 
into the interior of the country to get an ade- 
quate idea of our beautiful scenery, fertile 
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fields and rich, thriving towns and cities 
There you find the true Japan, with all its | 
faults and good points, with its resource 
and capabilities for development and expan. 
sion. 

The interior of tue empire is a wondrous — 
glimpse into a country that has for thov. 
sands of years been more populous than the 
United States, and which has great natural 
advantages for the foreigner and traveler, | 
There are inviting fields of industry that 
only need capital, brains and energy to de. 
velop. For the first time in the history of 
the world all of this country and the fields 
of industry are thrown open to the foreigner, 
who may-go there and engage in any legiti- 
mate business, and feel that he is protected 
by the native laws just as well as a Japanese | 
resident. No discrimination is made between 
the two, and trade relations are made secure 
to both. We thus invite foreign inspection, 
rivalry and competition. 

The new treaties will remove many stand- 
ing causes for complaint in Japan. In the 


treaty ports most foreigners claimed extra- 


territorial privileges. In this respect the 
United States showed more of a friendly 
feeling and sympathy toward Japan than 
most of the others. This extra-territorial 
idea and system was vicious in the extreme, 
and was frequently the cause of friction be- 
tween the home Government and ‘the Buro- 
pean representatives. The foreigners would 
not recognize the jurisdiction and authority 
of the Japanese courts, but were only amet- 


‘able to the laws of their own countries. Nat- 


urally this brought up many cases of a very 
annoying character. A foreigner might com- 
mit a.crime for which the Japanese laws 
would severely punish a native inhabitant of 
the country, but through the leniency of 4 
consul or some technicality the man might 
escape all punishment, and no power in 
Japan could touch him. This system opened 
the door for abuses, which, tho they happily 
seldom occurred, were nevertheless always 
imminent and liable to come about. Courts 
in the treaty ports engaged in trying those 
accused of some crime were as numerous 4 
the resident foreign consuls. The absurdity 
of this system needs no comment, and We 
are glad to see it abolished. In the future | 
all foreigners will have the same rights and 
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privileges beforé a Japanese court as our 
own people, and they will receive just as 
much protection. 

There were two other abuses that have 
been done away with by the new treaties. 
One is that foreign residents will have to 
pay taxes for property just the same as the 
Japanese, and property owned by them will 
no longer be overlooked in the assessment of 
taxes. The old procedure was an evil that 
should never have-been tolerated, and should 
have been abolished long since. There is no 
reason why foreign residents should not help 
to support the Government in paying taxes 
on their property just the same as a native 
inhabitant. The other bad effect of the old 
system was to make our quarantine laws 
abortive to a certain extent. The treaty 
ports had rigid quarantine laws to protect 
the cities from infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, and these were sternly enforced upon 
ships which tried to enter the harbors. But 
the foreign captains claimed immunity from 
these quarantine laws, and they entered the 
ports in utter disregard of the health of the 
inhabitants of the cities. No laws applied 
to them except those which the consuls of 
their countries wanted to enforce. An in- 
fected foreign ship could thus enter any one 
of the five treaty ports and carry a dreaded 
(lisease to the inhabitants through the lack 
of proper precaution to fumigate the ship. 

The abolishment of all these abuses and 
nisunderstandings, and the placing of for- 
eigners upon the same status as our own 
people while resident in Japan, will be the 
great good that will accrue to my country 
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from the new treaties. The influx of for- 
eigners into the interior cities and towns will 
have beneficial effects, too, but the good will 
be mutual here. Those who embark in new 
enterprises in the interior places will find a 
welcome and reward that few other coun- 
tries could give. Despite its age, Japan has- 
many new fields for new enterprises con- 
ducted ‘on modern liberal methods that will 
pay amply. Our é6wn people are advancing 
rapidly, familiarizing themselves with all the 
ways ‘and systems of foreigners, and they 
will not be slow in doing their share of de- 
veloping the resources of the Empire. 

Many of my countrymen have received 
their education in the United States, and 
they have returned to Japan imbued with 
the active and restless spirit of this country. 
They are the leaders in new enterprises and 
undertakings, and they show the result of 
their education in making a success of every- 
thing they put their hands to. ‘The most 
friendly feeling exists throughout Japan for 
this country, and the spirit of sympathy and 
good: will must be further promoted by the 
adoption of the new treaties. Americans 
are everywhere welcome in Japan, and their 
glowing tributes to our scenery, climate and 
people have been a source of gratification to 
leading men of letters and learning. This 
spirit of friendship so long manifested be- 
tween the two countries, I hope, will always 
continue, and now that the United States 
will have permanent possessions in the Phit- 
ippines near us there is all the more reason 
why we should he mutually friendly and 
helpful. 


Relieving the Cuban Reconcentrados. 
By Clara Barton, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN NaTIONAL Reb Cross Society. 


It is estimated that a part of the débris 
of the terrible war that has so long been 
waged in Cuba consists of some 50,000 des- 
titute orphan children of reconcentrados 
Who have in the last few years died of star- 
vation and want. 

These children are. scattered through near- 
ly every city and town which had been of 


sufficient size and importance to receive the 
driven-out country people. They are not chil- 
dren of low or doubtful origin, many are of 
the best of Cuban families. The reconcen- 
trados were largely the country people of 
property—farmers, small planters. They were 
driven ‘by Weyler into the towns and cities, 
not because they had not, but because they 
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had something, and it was suspected that 
they supported the insurgent bands by sup- 
plying them with proyisions and money. The 
fathers were killed or joined the Cuban army 
and disappeared. The mothers are dead. 

Almost every living child among them rep- 
resents the sacrifice of a heroic mother. 
When there was little food the mother went 
without and died. The children ate and 
lived. 

The Cubans are not responsible for the des- 
titution of these poor children. When the 
starving reconcentrados were driven into the 
towns, the residents divided food and cloth- 
ing with them, and then divided again and 
again; but there was a point at which they 
had to stop giving. They hau children of 
their own; Cuba is a country of large fam- 
‘lies, and it became a question of starving 
their own children or: of letting the young 
reconcentrados look out for themselves. 

Only for the Cuban rations distributed by 
our army it would be a sorry lookout for 
these helpless little ones. They range in 
number from 30 to 75 and even 100, in the 
various towns; utterly homeless, and no one 
has the least personal interest in them or re- 
sponsibility for them. All are kind to them, 
for the Cubans are a kind people. The towns- 
people still do what they can, but their main 
dependence is, however, begging of the pas- 
sengers of every passing train. It some- 
times becomes difficult to alight for the 
crowd of little eager faces and outstretched 
hands; and yet they are among the brightest, 
most grateful and lovable children I have 
ever seen, when cared for and made com- 
fortable. 

it requires but a moment’s reflection to 
discern what these children will become if 
long left alone. They shelter themselves in 
the war-wrecked buildings and caves—will 


learn to hide and steal, and a few years will 


raise up a crop of brigands for Cuba. The 
remark of one of the mayors the other day 
was suggestive. He had gone in to see his 
asylum, and the little ones crowded about 
him as he sat. He laid his hand on their 
heads, saying, “ What a _ transformation ! 
Four days ago these children ran from me in 
the streets, now they hang about my knees.” 
That man, like ourselves, was thinking not 
alone of the present and future of these chil- 
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dren, but of the brave little country as well, 
for which we had fought a war and buried 
our dead. 

Difficult and delicate as is the task of our 
relieving army in the distribution of food, it 
is well and I believe faithfully directed. Our 
officers in Cuba are certainly among the fin- 
est men America has to send on such com- 
missions. Speaking with one of them, I at- 
tempted to tell him this. ‘‘ Thank you,” he 
replied, “ for your good opinion of us. I be- 
lieve it, too, but we can only do our part, you 
must do yours; we cannot reach these chil- 
dren. You and your emergency people are 
here to do that, and only you can do it. 
Think of them,” he went on, “ parentless, 
homeless, without food or clothes, covered 
with vermin, sores and diseases, ready to be- 
come infectious at any moment, and what 
can we do but toss food to them?” 

That was mainly true. Their very rags are 
filled with disease germs, filthy beyond de- 
scription. Starvation has distended their 
stomachs, emaciated their limbs, the feet 
are swollen and often broken open, heads 
crusted with -vermin, and all have the itch. 
To one who knows only ofdinary conditions 
of poverty and destitution the aspect of 
these children, as found, is often terrifying. 

It was a subject for both humane and med- 
ical study, and together our surgeons and 
trained nurses thought out and wrought out 
a system which, we believe, simply followed 
out as now being pursued, will in less than 
six months transform these thousands of 
hapless renegades into clean, wholesome, 
well-ordered children; learning to work, to 
read, and to forget the dreadful lives of pain, 
want and woe they went through. 

The system is this: Finding it impossible 
to take the time to attempt to follow the cus- 
tomary methods of making up large asylums 


in the great cities, as the conditions of these § 


chijdren meant life and death to themselves 
and to others, it was decided to gather them 
up just where they were—making smaller 
asylums of the plainest and simplest kind, in- 
teresting the authorities and the people of 
the city at all times in the movement, secur- 
ing their full co-operation, providing for all 
wants and making it possible for the people 
of the towns to look after them as their ow2, 
with our continued care and oversight. 
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Relieving the Cuban Reconcentrados 


As our system is the same for all asy- 
lums, a description of one will probably be 
an index to the hundred to follow, if we 
shall be so fortunate as to make them. I 
will select one of the earlier towns in Ha- 
vana Province, the domain of General Lee, 
as being perhaps one of the least inviting, 
for as our work becomes known, we are 
sought on every hand. The poor conditions 
of this town had been pointed out, and the 
description decided Dr. Hubbell to attempt 
assistance. A notice was sent that the Red 
Cross would visit them on a certain day. 
To the astonishment of the Doctor and his 
little party they were met a half-mile out 
of the town by the Mayor and other munic- 
ipal authorities and a crowd of people, and 
this explanation was given. ‘Our town is 
a wreck. During the war it was five times 
forcibly entered by the contending armies. 
First one and then the other; in all the 
three years no one has ever come to us but to 
do us harm; but when we learned that the 
Red Cross was coming we knew that was 
for good and we are here to meet and wel- 
come you.” 

The Doctor asked the number of full re- 
concentrado orphans in the town—“ about 
60.” “ What they were able to do for them ?” 
“Little or ‘nothing. They get some ra- 
tions, but no care.” ‘“ Would you like to 
have them cared for?” ‘Oh, of all things 
they are a sore grief to us.” “Have you 
an empty house large enough to accom- 
mnodate them?” “Yes, but in poor condi- 
tion, it has been used for Spanish quarters 
for troops and is broken and dirty:” ‘Can 
I see it?” “Certainly.” It was on the 
outskirts of the town. “Has it some land 
hear it for gardens ?” “ Yes.” 

The great empty house was visited in the 
midst of a grove of cocoanuts and bananas 
and accepted. A few working men, water, 
lime, brooms, whitewash brushes and other 
utensils sent for and all set to work to make 
that dingy Spanish fort a clean, white, com- 
fortable home for the remnants it had left. 
A telegram went to the warehouse in Ha- 
vana for 60 cots, blankets, pillows, sheets, 
a like number of tin or enameled plates, 
With knives, forks, spoons cups, cooking 
utensils, small bathtubs, soap, towels, sul- 
Dhur, pieces of calico, unbleached cotton, 
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denims, thread, needles, shoes, salt meat, 
lard, Indian méal, rice, beans, peas, coffee, 
sugar, condensed milk, soup, ete., enough 
to provide 60 children two or three weeks. 
The second day completed the cleaning of 
the house, and made a row of long rough 
board tables and benches to stand beside 
them and some other rough board furniture. 
The kitchen was found with its little char- 
coal firepots, the water also found and 
tested. All the town was beginning to look 
curiously at the work. Meanwhile the 
once a-day-train from Havana arrives, and 
with it the car of supplies, which are quick- 
ly transferred to the building and as quickly 
put in a place for usé. The little bathing- 
tubs are here, the soap, sulphur and salve. 
Does any one think these children had to 
be hunted and gathered in? By no means, 
no one in all the town watched those move- 
ments as closely as they. Instinct sharp- 
ened by necessity and experience had taught 
them wisdom. They felt that all this meant 
something for them, and one invitation was 
sufficient. Those trained nurses knew how 
to receive and treat them and how to pro- 
tect themselves as well. The hair was 
clipped, the infected rags removed, and all 
daintily put in a pile to be burned—the little 
visitor put into a soap and sulphur bath, 
scrubbed and treated. 

Meanwhile the cots had been set up in the 
most approved asylum style, long ‘lines; 
white, clean and inviting. If the child were 
well and any ready-made garments were 
among the supplies, it was immediately 
dressed; if none were there, the little pleased 
and astonished creatures were put into bed, 
to wait till there were some. Long before 
this day was over the good women and la- 
dies of the town had learned that clothes 
were to be made. No fingers are more deft 
than the Cuban women’s, and no mothers 
that I have ever seen are so motherly and 
tender as the Cuban mothers. All the better 
families have‘ sewing machines. At eight 
o’clock that third morning twelve ladies of 
the town with their machines and as many 
more with their scissors and needles to cut, 
baste and finish, were at the house; and be- 
fore night there was no child without a new 
clean, prettily made dress or suit; no vermin, 
no contagion unprovided for or against. 
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The little charcoal fires are started, and the 
soup, vegetables, etc., put in course of prep- 
aration. The long tables are set and the 
family of 60 little boarders sit down to it. 
For the first time almost in their remem- 
brance or perhaps their lives, they sat at a 
table, and ate with knife, fork and spoon— 


. with childish awkwardness to be sure—but 


they .ate and ate it all—one would not dare 
to give them more. 

The nurses and the ladies taught them to 
help clear away their dishes and to wash 
them, and when that was over they came 
back to the long table and benches, now be- 
come a school-room—the little primer with 
large letters, the delight of a child, and one 
looked through the tears to see them point- 
ing with their little skeleton fingers to tell 
the one sitting nearest by that that is “0,” 
and this is ““s’”—poor little God-forsaken 
creatures. Where were you three days ago? 

At length it was decided that I must visit 
an asylum only a few days old. We reached 
it by train, and I was told that the children 
were waiting to receive me. I went. at once. 
Here were two long lines, comprising some 
100 boys and girls, the lines commencing 
near the great open door. As I entered, the 
first little girl modestly lifted her hand, and 
as I took it she bravely broke the silence 
with the sweetest little accent, *‘ Good morn- 
ing.” The next did the same, and the next, 
and so on to the end of the line, which I was 
avle to finish; but when I turned to the first 
wee little boy and he glanced up with his 
great dark Cuban eyes, and lisped in his 
pretty little accent, “‘ Dood-morning,” it was 
too much. I went through the line, but did 
not see. I need not add that the nurses en- 
joyed the success of their little scheme of 
teaching English. 

Every asylum has its land; sometimes one 
or two acres, sometimes ten or fifteen. The 
farmers frequently volunteer to plow up 
enough for a garden to commence with; 
hoes, shovels and seed are given the asylum, 
and the larger children, boys and girls, are 
shown how to use them. 

There are usually one or more widowed 
mothers with some children of their own 
whom the town recommends as desirable 
persons to live in the asylum with the chil- 
dren—their care over them is invaluable, 
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their instruction and help equally 0, 
It is interesting to see the smalier. childrep 
dropping the corn into the drill, and again 
their delight when it reappears. Dr. Corbi- 
nell told us that at his last visit of inspec. 
‘tion he saw in several of the gardens the chil- 
dren playfully trying on tiptoe to look overthe 
tops of the corn they had planted themselves 
only a few weeks before, that they were eat- 
ing lettuce and radishes of their own, and 
that in six weeks they would be eating their 
own sweet potatoes. With the three or four 
crops a year of Cuba, these children, small 
as they are, will not, under these conditions, 
always remain helpless and hungry, and it 
has occurred to me very forcibly that, for 
a child whose mother had died of starvation, 
there could be in all the world no more fit- 
ting occupation than the raising of food. 
Thus I have both insisted upon and. begged 
for land for these little farmers. 

The eagerness with which the townspeo- 
ple take hold to help shows how thoroughly 
they appreciate a little help from _ outside, 
and how helplessly they waited for it. 

The women regard the asylums as some- 
thing quite their own. In nearly every large 
town a “ young ladies’ club” is formed, of 
which two.go each day to assist and to 
teach the children. This practi¢e commenced 
with the “ Young Ladies’ Club” of Catolina, 
which body of twenty had held itself intact 
through all the terrible years of the war. 
These young ladies volunteered at once to 
help wash the children, proffering their con- 


‘tinuous daily service in the asylum. When 


remonstrated with by our people, telling 
them it would become tedious, they replied 
with spirit: “ What are we for? Why have 
we kent ourselves a club? Our work has 
come to us. These children are ours; we 
will help to raise them.” They will do it 
well if given the opportunity and support. 
lt will add to the strength of these people 
to leave them with a responsibility and 4 
trust—watching, of course, as we do; aiding, 
as we lust: stil], let them feel that they 
lead, are helping to make citizens for thetl- 
selves, and themselves will reap the benefit 
I believe, from the example they see U8 
set, that there are many towns that will | 
eventually take up the work for themselves, 
trusting to rations from the Government and | 
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The Golf Test 


possibly some little aid and advice from the 
Red Cross. The stimulus is getting to be 
very great, and the pride and encourage- 
ment of our workers is that at each inspec- 
tion they find things better than _ before. 
There is no falling off. 

The gentleness and obedience of these chil- 
dren is continually remarked. Has hard- 
ship broken them? We cannot know this: 
but I have been impelled to make all regula- 
tions with them very gentle, and have made 
it known that, so far as my word had any 
power, never one of these children should be 
struck. They were children of sorrow, had 
had their share of grief. 1 would institute 
one method of correction, if any were need- 
ed, as follows: Each child wears, sewn firmly 
to the garment at the left shoulder or arm- 
pit, a little red cross, of perhaps an inch in 
size. They are very proud of this; it is their 
badge of distinction. The regulation for de- 
portment is that if any child so far trans- 
gresses as to make it necessary, the red cross 
is to be taken off and withheld until the child 
is good again. So far only one instance has 


been officially reported. One little girl of © 


eight or ten years old disobeyed, was rea- 
soned with, but remained stubborn, and it 
was decided to take off the cross. She bore 
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this stoically for some time, but finally the 
‘change became apparent even to herself. She 
alone was dishonored, these other children 
were all the world*to her, she knew no other. 
All the world, then, was against her. “ Pub- 
lic opinion was down on her.” She com- 
menced to cry—a nervous, sensitive, little 
thing; symptoms of convulsions appeared, 
and all hands hastened to get the cross back 
again as quickly as possible. It was as we - 
had expected—no child could endure it. Pub- 
lic opinion is a terrible power. 

Perhaps for ihe benefit of readers it should 
be explained who it is that has on hand and 
is doing this especial piece of last direct re- 
concentrado work in Cuba. It-was the Na- 
tional Committee of.the American Red Cross, 
located at Washington, that first took up 
the reconcentrado relief at the request of 
President McKinley months before the war. 
It is the last remnant of that emergency 
work that is now being done by this same 
committee or organization. This body is 
what is known as the Red Cross of America. 
In its name all relief that was raised for 
Cuba, war and all, has been raised. It works 
in perfect accord with and welcomes all 
bodies of workers, as the Red Cross always 
does. 

Brook yn, N, Y, 


The Golf Test. 


By Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
ALL the worid knows that if you go to St. 


Andrews you want to play golf. ~ St. An- 
drews is hot merely the great golf capital, it 
is the Mecea toward which earliest aspirants 
turn their eyes directly they have learned to 
know a “cleek” from a “ putter”; and the 
Ultima Thule of all devout worshipers of 
the “ Ancient and Royal Game” is to make 
their mark on its hallowed ground. 

Even to have played on the links, to be able 
to talk about their idiosyncrasies and versa- 
tilities, puts a golfer on a different level from 
compeers who can only vaunt the bunkers of 
Sandwich and Hoylake. N. B.—We say 
hothing about Machrihanish, as yet a para- 
dise known only to the few. 


To return. St. Andrews not only plays 
golf, but—at any rate during the months of 
August and September—it talks, thinks, eats 
and drinks golf. 

Sleep has to be curtailed, meals have to 
be arranged, habits have to be broken down, 
if Paterfamilias draws a number on the 
board in front of the Club House (and all over 
the town, for that matter), which necessitates 
his breakfasting an hour hefore his usual 
time, or missing his chancé of a round during 
the entire morning,—or otherwise, Master 
Tommy must lunch by himself and tea by 
himself, if he happen by good luck—or, he 
will tell you, by good play—to be in for the 
semi-final of the competition on the minia- 
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‘ ture links accorded to children of tender 


years. 

The very servants would not dream of 
grumbling at Tommy’s éxtra meals. Even 
they take pride in the prize he brings in ulti- 
mately, and volunteer to accompany. him on 
his progress when next he takes the field. 

Materfamilias puts on her bonnet and 
beaded mantle, and stout and heavy of foot 
as she may be, walks proudiy round the en- 
tire course when her son is playing for the 
Jubilee Vase; nor will she even take advan- 
tage of the loop at the far end of the links, 
which would permit of her resting on a seat 
while three holes are being played. Not she. 
She will see her Charlie, or Freddy, or Willie 
play every stroke. 

We must not, however, run on. 

We only wish it to be clearly understood 
that there is but one reigning monarch at the 
little “northern city by the wintry sea,’ and 
that tho his rule is perhaps only absolute dur- 
ing the months above mentioned, his in- 
fiuence is paramount all the year round. 

Nor will King Golf have any half-hearted 
service. Unless one is prepared toresignevery 
other purpose, abandon every other pursuit, 
and flee every other diversion and distraction 
as tho it came direct from the devil, ’twere 
better never to approach the ancient tee-ing 
ground, nor encounter the shrewd silent ob- 
servation of Tom Morris and his associates. 

Bertram Wingate had to learn all this—and 
herein lies our tale. 

A fortnight before his first appearance on 
St. Andrews’ links, the following had taken 
place between the dances in a London ball- 
room: 

* You should go to St. Andrews, Mr. Win- 
gate.” 

Miss Sybil Merchiston, playing with her 
fan, peeps over the top of it.—but Mr. Win- 
gate, seeing no reason why he should go to 
St. Andrews, and several very cogent ones 
why he should not, looks gloomily in front of 
him, and mutters vague unresponsiveness. 

The Merchistons are going to Homburg, he 
understands. 

“Our own plans are changed,” continues 
Miss Sybil, demurely. 
about golf ”’— 

Ha! What? “ Wild about golf?” Ber- 


‘Papa is so wild 
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tram knows what that means. His own 
father went wild about golf a few years be- 
fore; left the family place, and took a villa at 
Westward Ho! Would have liked St. An- 
drews, but— 

“So we are all going to St. Andrews,” con- 
cludes the young lady, calmly. 

Bertram’s heart gives a great bound. 

He has a month’s holiday in front of him,— 
for he is in one of those convenient Govern- 
ment offices where a month is still obtainable 
even by underlings,—but this year he has 
taken only a languid interest in planning it 
out. Usually he visits relations, or does a 
little Continental idling. 

But nothing has been said of his includ- 
ing Hemburg in his program, and day by 
day he has waited for this in vain, only to be 
met with a cruel “ You should go to St. An- 
drews ” at the last. 

St. Andrews be—he cannot find an ade- 
quate word for it. A vile strutting, conse- 
quential little Scotch town, overrun by de- 
testable— Oh, indeed ? Sir John Merchiston 
is wild about golf, is he ? Well, well, it isa 
good game—a very respectable elderly gentle- 
man’s game—but—but— ? His eye turns im- 
ploringly to Sybil. Does she mean—? Can 
she mean—? 

All at once the very name of St. Andrews, 
as it were, ignites, and flares up before his 
eyes. Of course St. Andrews! By George! 
St. Andrews! No place like it in the world! 
From his childhood he has been longing to 
go there; to see for himself the—the—for the 
life of him he cannot think what he is to see, 
or why he has been longing to go. 

He has played golf a little—a very little,— 
not enough to feel any enthusiasm, nor to 
score any success. But he will play now, 
play for all he is worth: play with Sybil’s 
father every day and all day long, if Sir John 


. So chooses. 


“You might have told me this before,” 
murnuurs he, looking at her with happy eyes; 
but she is already on her feet, and another 
man is claiming her, so that whether he 
might have murmured yet more had Fate 
been kind, or not, cannot now be told. 

At any rate he had got his “ tip; ” and one 
hot summer night, a week after the Merchis- 
tons were settled in the place—by which 
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time they had come to look upon themselves 
as old inhabitants—our young man appeared 
upon the scene. 

It was like a transportation to paradise. 
He had left London sweltering in the heat, 
inactivity and desolation of August; every- 
thing fagged out and at an end;—he stepped 
into a world of breezy sunshine, a world 
which did not seem to know what languor or 
indifferepce meant. 

Sybil herself took a new charm in his eyes 
from the animation which lit up her cheek, 
and the vivacity of her step. 

Sybil was not exactly a pretty girl, and 
sometimes people wondered whether Ber- 
tram Wingate, who was such a handsome 
fellow, was not in common parlance “ going 
for the pieces”? when he was seen so often 
entering the Merchistons’ house. 

As a matter of fact it was the thought of 
these same “ pieces” which was forever 
holding Bertram back. 

Honestly he admired Sybil—admired her 
more than girls with. twice her looks. For 
one thing, he was enough of a Londoner to 
notice dress, and Miss Merchiston undoubt- 
edly knew how to dress. Not only did she 
always seem to hit upon the new thing, but 
the right thing. Her hair, which was her 
one real beauty, was always neatly and 
smartly done. She never loaded herself with 
ornaments. Before he had given her a 
thought for herself he found that he was al- 
ways pleased to be seen talking to her. That 
did for a beginning—but the beginning was 
soon left behind. Sybil was a charming crea- 
ture; and once known, unfolded her charms 
easily enough. Acquaintance gradually 
changed to friendship, and friendship to 
love—and then arose the startling question, 
“What next?” . 

As a bachelor Bertram was fairly well 
off—he had three hundred a year of his owa, 
and was earning another two,—but to de- 
mand in marriage the only daughter of 
irascible old Sir John Merchiston, with noth- 
ing to show beyond a beggarly five hundred 
i year? Sir John would probably tell him. 
that Sybil was accustomed to spend as much 
upon her frocks and hats. : 

Over and over again the young man would 
demonstrate this to himself; most often when 
he approached the great mansion in Portland 
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Place, which with its air of blatant pros- 
perity—as he was wont to term it—always 
seemed to regard him with an evil eye. 

On the other hand, Bertram knew a thing 
or two. 

He knew that Sir John was not one of a 
long line of Sir Johns. His father had been 
nothing more nor less than a big city man, 
who had, in plain terms, bought his baronetcy. 
Sir John’s irascibility was not aristocratic 
irascibility. 

And tho in a measure purse-proud, the 
worthy gentleman valued other things be- 
sides money. 

Of these other things Bertram Wingate 
possessed a fair share. He had looks, man- | 
ners and the entrée of many houses which 
were closed to the Merchistons. He was, in 
short, born in the purple, tho on its outer 
edge. 

This was, however, sufficient for Sybil’s 
father, who, vulgarly we fear, liked to let 
fall that the young fellow talking to his 
daughter and quite at home with the family 
dog was going on to the great ball of the 
night, and that Bertram’s sister was the 
hostess. 

The sister, and also Bertram’s aunts, of 
whom he had several, were one and all beau- 
tiful women; and having seen their beauty in 
what the family considered its proper light, 
had made for the most part splendid mar- 
riages. “ 

Bertram used to note with amusement that 
whatever Sir John Merchiston was talking 
about, bis voice used to die away, and he 
would forget to hide that he was listening, 
when anything was being said respecting 
Lady Alton’s or Lady du Blois’ establish- 
ments. And he used to fancy that the old 
gentleman regarded him afterward medita- 
tively. There are possessions which money 
cannot buy. 

At any rate, a good deal of intimacy had 
been permitted, and the door was always 
opened wide to Mr. Bertram Wingate by the 
Merchistons’ hall-porter, who took his cue, 
we may be sure, from what filtered down to 
him through divers sources. 

So that it was no wonder if our lover's 
spirits occasionally rose as high as at other 
times they sank. 

He told himself that no man ever had such 
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ups and downs. One minute he was all in 
the air, the next groveling in the depths. 

But now—that is, at the precise moment 
wherein we first meet this sport of Dame 
Fortune, and just when he is being most 
buffeted at her hands, it seemed as if the 
jade were about to relent and, as is occa- 
sionally her wont, reward her victim with 
both hands, before going in search of another 
wherewith to carry on the merry game. 

Se at least thought Bertram, as with a 
sense of keen exhilaration he stepped for- 
ward to greet the smartest, freshest, trim- 
mest-looking girl of all the youthful bevy 
assembled on the ‘“ Ladies’ Links” at St. 
Andrews, the morning after his arrival. 

He had been told where to go. 

The Merchistons had brought with them 
Sir John’s valet, and the man had been so 
minute in his directions, and so ready him- 
self to escort Mr. Wingate to the scene of ac- 
tion, had he not been peremptorily assured 
the attention was unnecessary, that Bertram 
—was he to blame ?—could not but turn 
away from the door with the idea setting his 
veins in a tingle that Sybil must have ex- 
pected him—must have left such precise 
knowledge of her whereabouts with reference 
to his possible appearance. 

“Here you are!” she cried, gaily; and 
there was no attempt at foolish surprise and 
blushes. ‘ We thought it very likely you 
would come this week; and now I want you 
to join the Ladies’ Club at once— ” 

“Join the Ladies’ Club!” exclaimed Ber- 
tram, laughing. 

It was explained to him that this was not 
only lawful, but customary;—that the prin- 
cipal golfers on the links frequently became 
members of the Ladies’ Club in order to im- 


prove their “ puttings ” as well as to enjoy’ 


feminine sociability;—and that the competi- 
tions which were held from time to time on 
the club ground were all open to gentlemen 
players—indeed, many of them were so ar- 
ranged that a fair dame or damsel could only 
enter the lists if allied to a knight. 

“And I want you to play with me,” con- 
cluded Sybil, frankly. 

She then marched him up to the secretary, 
who by good luck was present, and it was 
understood that by the next afternoon at 
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latest he would be-in a position to do his 
part. 

“Now you must get a putter,” was Sybil’s 
next. ‘ None but wooden putters are al- 
lowed on the Ladies’ Links,—look, this is 
mine,—so we had better go over there for 
one,” indicating with the putter aforemen- 
tioned,—(and Bertram soon learned that this 
implement had divers uses in the hands of 
his mistress, who was in fact never seen out- 
side her door without it),—‘‘ so, as you can’t 
play this morning ag 

At this moment a young lady approached 
eagerly. . 

“Our turn, Miss Merchiston. They are 
striking off for the second hole,” and in her 
turn she indicated with the invaluable put- 
ter. 

Sybil looked coolJy toward the pair in 
front. 

“JT am sorry to throw you over, but—” 

“ Aren’t you going to play ?” 

“T am sorry, but——” 

*Can’t your friend go round with us?” 
The newcomer grasped the situation. “It 
would show him the ground, and it is always 
a good thing to know the ground.” 

“Tt would waste his time;” but Sybil 
glanced at Bertram as she spoke. 

“Well, we must decide one way or the 
other!” The young lady looked annoyed, 
and spoke sharply. -“ They are looking at us 
now to go on. Of course, if you would 
rather not play——” 

“Do play,” said Bertram, gently. 

' Sybil moved to her place. 

At first it must be owned that Miss Emilia 
Brown, who had been waiting some time for 
her round, and to whom every stroke was 4 
matter of life and death, was not a little an- 
noyed by the ignorance, the crass ignorance 
and indifference of a spectator who ought to 
have been impressed from the outset by her 
play. 

She had suggested Bertram’s accompany- 
ing them, in the full faith that he would, 
albeit Miss Merchiston’s acquaintance, 
speedily be struck by the superiority of her 
own performance, and take as keen an inter- 
est in her “ lying dead” or “ holing out” a8 
every true golfer should. 

To her amazement and disgust he did not 
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know at the tenth hole which of the players: 


was ahead ! 

He was ready to render every little service 
--but he had to be asked to do so. He was 
never on the alert to take out the flag, nor to 
give the line. He would start topics of con- 
versation. Altogether, he made Sybil Mer- 
chiston play so badly that it was no credit to 
beat her 

“J don’t think it is much use going on, is 
it?” quoth Miss Emilia, sourly. She was 
seven up and six to play. 

Something in her tone brought the blush 
to Sybil’s cheek. In an instant she had 
pulled herself together and was on her met- 
tle. “ Indeed, it is use,” she replied merrily; 
“for I am not going on playing like this. I 
mean to pull you down;” nodding to her 
antagonist; ‘“* and if we can have another 
round,” consulting her watch,—‘“oh yes, 
there is time,—you shall see what I can do. 
Now, then;”’ and she struck off a clear sharp 
stroke, which sent the ball right on to the 
small plateau in which the hole was placed 
for the time being, whence it trickled down 
out of sight. 

“By Jove! I believe it is in !”’ cried Ber- 
tran, running forward. “It’s in—it’s in!” 
he shouted, joyously. 

At that moment he experienced the first 
twinge of an emotion which was to have its 
influence on his whole after-life. 


“’Pon my word, for a fellow who couldn’t 
drive a hundred yards when he came here 
three week ago, Bertram Wingate is a most 
astonishing player,’ pronounced Sir John 
Merchiston. “I don’t say he’s good—no man 
can be good who has been at it only the 
Short time he has; but—well, he beats me,” 
looking round with eyes that said, “ Form 
your own judgment. I am a modest man.” 

“He is certainly indefatigable,” said Lady 
Merchiston, doubtfully. 

She was not quite sure about Bertram. Of 
course it was right that he should not pre- 
sume too much upon Sybil’s rather hasty and 
rash invitation,—for such it was, and Sybil 
had no need to deny it,—“‘ Dear me! if a girl 
tells a man—a man who is known to admire 
her, that she is going to a place, and recom- 
hends him to go to the place, what is that 
but an invitation?” she argued;—at the same 
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time, Mr. Wingate had never professed any 
special ardor for golf till he came to St. An- 
drews; whereas now ! 

* Now he is bitten,’ quoth Sir John, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ We are all bitten. Bitten, as if 
a mad dog had run amuck among-us after 
bolting a golf ball. You thought to tie your 
fine gentleman to your heels, Miss Sybil; but 
you didn’t take it into your reckoning that 
the very air of St. Andrews is reeking with 
golf infection. Wingate is sick of the fever 
now, dangerously sick,” rubbing his hands. 
‘He was out on the links at break of day 
this morning; and I met him coming back 
from his second round at twelve o’clock. I 
believe he meant to get in a third, if he 
could. They tell me he'll make a good 
player,” observed he, seriously. 

Sybil said nothing, sitting by as tho unin- 
terested. 

Her mother glanced at her. 

“Golf is all very well, but’”—and she 
glanced again-—‘‘ it seems to me golf all day, 
and every day—— ” 

“Why, to be sure, what else does one come 
here for ? What brings us all to St. Andrews 
but to enjoy golf ‘all day and every day ?’ 
Hey, Sybil?’ The speaker turned to his 
daughter. ‘You are mighty quiet, but I 
take it you agree with me ? What with your 
competitions, and tea-parties and all the rest 
of it! You are as keen as the rest of us. 
You inoculated Wingate; you have the credit 
of him. Stand up for him, then. Don’t let 
your mother shilly-shally, with her ‘ Golf is 
all very well,’—she can’t understand. Tho, 
for my part,” he added briskly, “I believe 
she would play us well as many of those 
down there,” looking from the window, “if 
she would tuck up her gown, and put her 
gloves in her pocket. ‘There are many out 
there,” jerking his thumb toward the Ladies’ 
Links, “‘ who are not a bit more of. players 
than you would be, old lady.” 

He concluded with a good-humored 
chuckle, and Lady Merchiston held up her 
head responsively. 

“T dare say. At any rate, I am sure I 
could do as well as old Mrs. Porter, who has 
to peer through her glasses to see the ball, 
and gives her parasol to her maid to hold 
whenever it is her turn to play. Really, the 
other day she missed such easy putts——” 
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“Hear her!” cried Sir John, in ecstasy. 
“Hear the old lady! ‘Missed such easy 
putts,’ says she. We shall have her one of 
us yet. She knows all about it. She is keen 
to be at it——” 

“No, no, indeed. But if I did play——” 

“You don’t want to play—but, by Jingo, if 
you do. Well, you take my advice and get a 
nice ebony putter—I’ll get 1t for you, if you 
like-—” 

“And then there won’t be a single sane 
one of us left,” said Sybil, suddenly rising. 
“Mother spoke the truth just now; but it 
seems she is going to turn round and follow 
the universal lead. Bertram Wingate said 
colf was all very well, when he came, 
but-—” She turned quickly and left the 
room. 

“Eh?” said Sir John, looking at his wife. 
Then he emitted a low whistle of surprise 
and consternation. 

Lady Merchiston drew nearer to him. “It 
is quite true,’ whispered she. “ But I did 
not think—I never heard her confess it be- 
fore. She is mortified and affronted. He 
talks of nothing else. Whatever he is about 
not to see that he is losing his chance——” 

“Losing his chance, is he? Who said he 
had a chance?” 

“ Well, you know, my dear, you never ex- 
actly said it, but ——” 

“And because the man isn’t a fool, and 
thinks playing the finest game in the world 
better fun than spooning—not that spooning 
is any harm, if he’s after Sybil; but to be 
sure you can spoon anywhere, at any time, 
in any place—and when you come to St. An- 
drews you come to play golf,” bringing his 
stick, which chanced to be in his hand, down 
on the fioor to emphasize the concluding 
“For my part, I can’t see that Win- 
Still——” and the pa- 


words. 
gate is neglectful. 
ternal brow clouded. 

His wife prudently said nothing. 

The following afternoon Bertram, hurry- 
ing to the teeing-ground, met a friend. 

“TLueky beggar you are, Wingate!” ex- 
claimed the latter enviously. “I have just 
had a look, and I see you are in for a good 
You had your 
And now 


number again this afternoon. 
first round at eleven, hadn’t you? 
aad 


again at three-thirty! 
“All the same it’s not an hour that particu- 


oo” 
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larly suits me,” replied the young man, 
whom indeed almost any other would have 
suited better, for reasons only known to him- 
self. 

“Oh, come, golf hours aren’t intended to 
suit us, we suit ourselves to them!” laughed 
his friend. “I call it very lucky to get in 
two first-class rounds, with the links in such 
an overcrowded state as they are at present, 
I had to play on the New Course this morn. 
ing,” in deep disgust. ‘“‘ You have a splen- 
did man, too, I hear?” 

Wingate repeated a well-known name. 

“Good heavens! And yet you don’t look 
jubilant. Nervous? Not you. Besides, it’s 
nothing if you do get a licking. If you can 
win a few holes——” 

“That is ull I expect.” 

“Wish you good luck, then!” 
two parted. 

Now, Sybil Merchiston had invited Ber- 
tram to tea shortly after the very hour for 
which his number was posted up. The invi- 
tation ran thus: 

“There is something the matter with my bi- 
cycle. Won’t you come and mend it? Another 
girl is lending me hers for our excursion to- 
morrow, but we shall have returned by half-past 
four, and my mother hopes you will look in to 
say ‘Good-by.’ We are going away directly 
now.” 

The intimation, indeed the whole note, 
startled Bertram. It was a self-revelation to 
lim. He had followed the Merchistons North 
with but one idea and hope, that of bringing 
to an end, while at St. Andrews, his state of 
suspense, and being admitted into the family 
as Sybil’s affianced husband. 

But at the first neither Sir John nor his 
daughter seemed to be exactly in the mood 
for soft nothings—or still softer somethings. 

By the former he had been hailed uproar- 
iously, by the latter graciously—but by both 
more as a friend and playmate than in the 
character he longed to assume. 

He saw that he would have to wait. 

Then Sybil herself it was who put into his 
hands the weapyn he was to wield against 
herself, and fired his bosom with the passion 
which, shame to say! proved an all-powerful 
rival to her own charms. 

Had any one else told Bertram that this 
might happen, he would have laughed the 
idea to scorn. He who had shot, and hunted 
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and rowed.. He who had never gone mad 
about anything in his life! 

He had been one of the best cricketers at 
his school—and had rather disliked cricket. 

But from the very first day on which Ber- 
tram Wingate played golf on the links of St 
Andrews, he fell beneath the spell. He had 
just sufficient knowledge of the game to 
bring him up to the point when a man takes 
hold of it in right earnest, and even his first 
day’s performance amazed himself. 

It meant, moreover, that he had tasted 
blood. 

The next day he was eager to see how he 
got on; thirsty for victory over his antago- 
nist; enchanted to tell Sybil Merchiston the 
tale of his round. 

She applauded and encouraged; so did Sir 
John. Wingate was on the links, practicing, 
by seven o’clock on the third morning. 

And as the keen air raised his spirits, im- 
proved his appetite, and made him sleep like 
a top, he grew insensibly a little less anxious 
and nervous on the subject of Sybil Merchis- 
ton. He felt sure now that all would go 
well, 

* * ed x * 

Every day, or nearly every day, he met 
Sybil; they “ putted ” together on the Ladies’ 
Links, and occasionally he dined with the 
Merchistons afterward. 

But the drawing-room of their lodgings in 
Gibson Place, tho a handsome room and 
commodious as such apartments go, had 
none of the convenient depths, the out-of- 
hearing recesses of the vast saloon Bertram 
was accustomed to. He was never able, even 
were he inclined, to introduce conversation 
of a private and peculiar nature. He could 
talk golf easily enough, sitting in the bow 
window and looking across the links toward 
the sea, purple because the sun was setting 
over the land—but nothing else than golf 
seemed appropriate. 

If he could only have heard the comment 
cf the quiet-looking: woman whom secret- 
ly he held of slight account in the family es- 
timate: “ He talks of nothing else.” 

Once or twice he did indeed fancy that 
Sybil looked impatient. ‘ 

She would tap the floor with her foot when 
the everlasting strain flowed on without in- 
termission, and on one occasion, “ You had 
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better take my seat,” said she to her father, 
rising with a swift, disdainful movement to — 
leave it vacant. “It is a pity that you and 
Mr. Wingate should have to talk across my 
dead body,” she threw back bitterly, as she 
moved off. ’ 

Sir John placidly took the seat. 

“ ] suspect I have played the fool somehow 
or other,’’ quoth Bertram to himself, on -re- 
ceipt of the note which, as we have said, 
startled him. ‘‘ How on earth—what have I 
been about? The time has flown on wings; 
but still I might have—and here is Sybil go 
ing, and I am no nearer to her—rather, if 
anything, further from her than when I 
eame.” 

And the very riext thing that fell out was 
that he must, in the very course of events, be 
at the far end of the links at the very hour 
for which Sybil had herself invited him to 
Gibson Place, and invited him in such terms 
as meant, he could not help fancying, more 
than met the eye. : 

It was annoying, provoking, exasperating. 
She must know that he could not possibly 
give up his match. Of course she must know 
that. He was engaged to play a really big 
inan, against whom it would be a veritable 
feather in his cap should he make only a de- 
cent stand. It was something even to play 
such a man. He would see Sybil in the morn- 
ing and explain. 

But he looked again at the note. It spoke 
of an “excursion;” and he then recollected 
that he had been asked and had declined to 
join a bicycle party on a country outing that 
day. Obviously, therefore, he would find no 
one at home in Gibson Place, and for a mo- 
ment he thought there would be no use in 
calling. 

Nevertheless, he did so, and was at some 
pains to do so; but tho he hoped that in 
response to his regrets and excuses he should 
have been invited to look in during the even- 
ing—indeed, he hinted at something of the 
kind—no invitation came. 

He played his match and was badly beat- 
en. To himself he said it served him right. 

And he felt in a tender and reflective mood _ 
the next day, and called himself an idiot, 
and vowed Sybil was a girl worth giving up 
anything for, and did actually refrain from 
balloting for a number at the Club till he 
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saw how things were to go, and found him- 
self early at the Merchistons’ house—to be 
told that they had left an hour before. 

* %* * a * 

‘Now. that it was all over his eyes were 
opened, and he found tortures in every scene 
wemory recalled. Sybil’s face when he ex- 
cused himself from joining in any sort of di- 
version other than the one! Her smiles of 
welcome for every one who came to the 
house except himself! He was nearly always 
met by a jibe. . 

When he asked her to “ pytt’* with him, 
sie was invariably engaged. Even. when he 
called on Sunday afternoons he was told 
that Sir John was in the smoking-room, and 
that golf-talk was “not forbidden on Sun- 
days,”—-(jeeringly)—so that altho he could 
not in his bodily presence be playing on the 
greens, he could be there in spirit! 

In short, there had been friction almost 
from the first; and tho in its early stages a 
word would have made all ‘smooth, the 
breach had grown wider and wider; till at 
length Sybil had resolved there should be an 
end, one way or another, to a state of affairs 
which was fast becoming intolerable. 

She was aware that Bertram was to play 
ut the hour named—for she had early been 
down by the Club House, and seen the num- 
bers posted up—and then and there she 
penned her note, and vanished from view. 

She told herself she knew what her so- 
called lover would do—and he did it. 

Called to excuse himself, forsooth! Called 
in the hope of being allowed to choose his 
own time and dilly-dally with the lady at 
what hour the Golf King required him not! 

As soon as she received Bertram’s mes- 
sage, Sybil went quietly up to her parents. 
What she said no one ever knew, but the 
three departed the next day, and Bertram 
Wingate was left staring upon the doorstep. 

Disenchanted, disillusioned, despairing of 
ever recovering the place he had once held, 
and seeing too late all that this meant, he 
had but one word for himself, ‘““Ass—ass—-ass 
that I was!” 

‘The very thought of golf made him sick. 
“The sight of the links made him sick. His 
searlet coat, of which he had been so proud, 
was thrust into a drawer, and his clubs lay 
uncleaned upon the table. 
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And he sat on hour after hour with his 
liead on his hands, and his heart felt like a 
sione within his breast. 

“What should he do, and where should he. 
go? He had taken his room at the hotel for 
‘mother week, and to depart suddenly—no, 
he would stay where he was, it was but a 
week longer, and brave it out. At least he 
should be free from importunity and curiosi- 
ty if he remained at St. Andrews. No one 
could say anything, whatever was thought. 
Perhaps indeed nothing might be thought, if 
he kept his own counsel. 

Not that he cared—much. He felt as if he 
should never care much about .anything 
again. All his castle in the air vanished! 
All his hopes and fears, illusions! 

No wonder that the men who talked about 
Bertram during the next few days put down 
his altered looks to a “ collapse,” and likened 
him to “a sucked gooseberry-skin.” 

“T’ll go away now,” he said at last. 

And he was going, had actually taken his 
ticket, when a well-known musical voice fell 
upon his ear. 

“Going away, Mr. Bertram?” said Sybil 
Merchiston, pleasantly. “Oh, no? Not just 
as we are back?” : 

He stared at her, petrified; his ticket in his 
hand. 

“We had to run off all in a hurry; but we 
have come back for another ten days,” con- 
tinued the young lady, easily. ‘And we had 
no chance of telling anybody, for you never 
came to mend my bicycle, and—oh, dear, we 
want to hear about your big match, and all 
sorts of things.” 

“ Well? Is he to go, or to stay?” said Sir 
John, coming up. ‘“‘ Look sharp, now. Go, 
or stay?” For he was rather a vulgar old 
fellow—it was not his fault—and the idea 
that his girl, of whom in his poor old heart 
he was fond to the last degree, had been 
played fast and loose with, according to his 
views, made his breath short, and his eyes 
roll in his head. 

Sybil bit her lip, for Bertram still stood 
transfixed, and she could not know what was 
passing. in his mind. 

“This yours, sir?” asked the porter, pass- 
ing with a portmanteau. 

“Stop, will you?” said Bertram hoarsely; 
and scarcely aware of what he was doing, he 
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clutched his property, and regarded the man 
as tho he were a thief. 

“Don’t let ws hinder you. You haven’t any 
time to lose,” began Sir John—but stopped 
with some dim apprehension of the truth. 

The doors of the departing train were be- 
ing slammed. Wingate looked at it, tore his 
ticket in half (it was only a third-class one, 
but the effect was good all the same), and 
threw the pieces on the platform. Then: “I 
yever thought you would speak to me again,” 
he whispered in Sybil’s ear. 

The train moved out of the station. 

“You have ‘given up your room,” said Sir 
John triumphantly, (“* You have burnt your 
boats,” he was saying to himself), “so you 
had better put up with us, if you think of 
stopping on a bit. But look, here, young 
man, what is the matter?” For Bertram 
had seized his hand, and was hurting it bad- 
ly. “You don’t look quite the thing,” con- 
tinued the old gentleman, significance twink- 
Ing in his eye. “ We might have been a set 
of ghosts, by the way we took you by sur- 
prise just now. What have you:been doing 
to yourself since we saw you last?” 

“Sir,” stammered the young man—and 
there was no mistaking the emotion of his 
tone—‘ I hope you may never know what it 
is to be so miserable as I have been since 
you saw me last.” 


* * * * 8 


“But say what you will, I think none the 
worse of him for it,’”’ pronounced Bertram’s 
prospective father-in-law, when all the ex- 
citing scene was over, when the lovers had 
disappeared from view, and he was free to 
speak his mind alone ‘with his wife. ‘He 
nearly lost her—very nearly—but for her be- 
img such a clever little puss, and devising 
this scheme to see if he really cared or not. 
sf he had gone on contentedly playing his 
matches, if he had taken our departure philo- 
sophically, not troubling his head about it, 
his chance was as dead as a door nail.” 

“Then how can you say you think none 
the worse of him?” 

“Oh! That’s another pair of boots. Any 
one may be caught tripping once in a way, 
especially when such a spiendid game as golf 
is in the question.” 

** Sybil knows what she’s about,” proceed- 
ed Sybil’s father, “and as Bertram Wingate 
is humbled to the dust, she is perfectly right 
to keep the high hand, and be forgiving, and 
ajl that, but—hang it all! I have a sneaking 
sympathy, with the fellow. He had come to 
St. Andrews to play golf——” 

“No, he hadn’t.” 

“Well, then, he ought,’ muttered Sir 
John. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Decline of Denominational Colleges. 
By W. A. Curtis. 


It is of the West that I speak. The State 
university is of Western birth, and it is in 
the West that the State university fiourishes 
and the denominational college languishes. 
In the Fast the denominational colleges are 
too well endowed, too well beloved, too 
hallowed by age and romance to be ever 
Seriously endangered by parvenu rivals sup- 
ported by the State. But in the West I 
must say that I do not believe there are 
More than a dozen denominational colleges 
that are even sure of being alive a dozen 
years hence. 'Fhis may seem an extrav- 
agant statement. We have recently had 
many figures given us showing the rapid- 


ity with which the State universities are 
striding away from the denominational col- 
leges. The condition of things thus revealed 
has been: startling to those whose knowl- 
edge of our colleges is of them as they were 
a decade ago. But these figures only illus- 
trate the superior progress of the State col- 
leges. They fail to show the actual retro- 
gression of a goodly share of the denomina- 
tional colleges. These figures are of the 
number of students, and the comparison of © 
the number of students, often padded, 
makes a far better showing for the denom- 
inational colleges, bad as it is, than if we 
were able to compare the scientific equip- 
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ments and libraries and their condition and 
value. 

It has been the writer’s fortune as a mem- 
ber of a college Greek letter fraternity and 
somewhat concerned in its policy, to learn 
of the inside and outs of a very large num- 
ber of colleges, of a dozen through actual 
visits, and of a hundred more through ac- 
quaintance with members of their facul- 
ties and student bodies. As it is the policy 
of nearly all Greek letter fraternities to with- 
draw from colleges whose standards fall off 
and to refuse to enter those whose general 
excellence is not marked, the investigation 
of the officials of various fraternities, con- 
stantly carried on, give a very correct idea 
of a college’s progress or retrogression. 

In the last three years, not more than a 
dozen chapters of the thirty or thirty-five 
fraternities have been established in other 
than State universities, making an excep- 
tion of the colleges of New England and 
New York. Chicago and Stanford took half 
of these. In that time, probably twenty- 
five chapters have been withdrawn from de- 
nominational colleges, and only some three 
or four from State colleges, and that through 
dissatisfaction with the chapters, not the col- 
leges. 

In the writer’s fraternity six chapters 
have been withdrawn in the last two years 
and the reports of the investigating com- 
mittees substantiate the statement that the 
figures given by the college authorities do 
not show the true condition of the college. 
The last college withdrawn from was one 
which twenty years ago had a national rep- 
utation. One of the first to introduce cer- 
tain reforms, it attracted the attention of 
English educators, and was considered by 
them typical of what was best in American 
methods. Twelve years ago its catalog gave 
the names of three hundred and eighty-three 
students drawn from many States. Last year 
its catalog claimed one hundred and eighty- 
three. But ninety-five of these were found 
to be in collegiate classes, and of the fifty 
male students given as belonging to these 
classes the committee was easily able to 
discover a half dozen who had not been in 
attendance a single day for the collegiate 
year for which the catalog was _ issued. 
The catalog shows a group of handsome 
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buildings. One of these was burned twenty 
years ago, and has never been replaced. Of 
those remaining, several are in such a ruin- 
ous condition as not to be inhabitable, and, 
no longer needed for the shrunken ranks of 
the unfortunate college, are given over to 
the bats. The meager number of students 
is now drawn from the town and county. 
The rise of the State university is given as 
the reason for the melancholy decline of 
the college, but erroneously, it seems to the 
writer. The State university attracts stu- 
dents away, but it did not create the poy- 
erty of the institution. The endowment that 
does not increase, the decay of the build- 
ings that does, the State university has noth- 
ing to do with that. 

Another college lately withdrawn from 
was the second in importance in its State 
fifteen years ago. Its halls were full of stu- 
dents, its fame extended over several States. 
Hight years ago it had a freshman class of 
seventy-five. Last year its entire male col- 
legiate enrollment was found to be seventy- 
one. Yet by some sort of juggling, by the 
counting of “ preps,” art, music and com- 
mercial students, its entire enrollment ap- 
pears as eleven hundred. The rise of the 
State university is given as the cause of its 
decline. It has but one more building than 
it had at the time of the Civil War, its en- 
dowment has shrunk in the last few years, 
its equipment degenerated. Surely this can- 
not be laid at the door of the State univer- 
sity. 
‘Of the four others withdrawn from, - one 
was a State institution with an inferior 
curriculum. The others were denomina- 
tional colleges whose endowments and num- 
ber of students had shrunk, whose equip- 
ments were deficient, whose buildings were 
in disrepair, whose fame and patronage had 
become reduced to counties. The State uni- 
versities had nothing to do with their mis- 
fortunes. 

Padding the catalog is an unworthy 
practice all too frequently resorted to by 
colleges whose claims to the inculcation of 
morality are thus called in question. In- 
stance after instance of the most flagrant 
padding could be given. With no intent to 
deceive, the statistics of libraries and cab- 
inets often do not give a true idea of theif 
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worth. In one college library of eleven 
thousand volumes which [I examined, I. 
found that over half of the books were 
either obsolete theological works or lives 
of clergymen. Sunday School stories, bound 
volumes of unknown periodicals, and worth- 
less matter generally made up half of the 
remainder. I understand that several other 
college libraries are similar. The scientific 
collections, while containing nothing theo- 
logical in the way of saintly relics, are often 
no more valuable than the libraries. 

The denominational colleges of the West 
are failing. The better one knows them 
the more this fact is borne in upon one. The 
struggle for existence becomes harder with 
each year. Their decadence is laid at the 
door of the State universities. How unjust. 
Have the State universities received money 
which would have gone to denominational 
colleges ? No. The University of Wisconsin 
with its $400,000 annual income has, all told, 
received not over $60,000 from private bene- 
ficence. The universities of Virginia, Ver- 
mont and California are the only State 
universities any . considerable portion of 
whose prosperity is due to private bene- 
ficence. (The University of Pennsylvania 
is not a State university, and far that mat- 
ter the universities of Vermont and Vir- 
ginia are far more private corporations than 
are the other State universities.) The uni- 
versities of Kansas and Minnesota have re- 
ceived several hundred thousand dollars 
from private individuals. The other State 
universities have received practically noth- 
ing except from State and national appro- 
priations. Tow then can it be said that the 
poverty of the denominational colleges, the 
tuin of their buildings, the failing of their 
resources, is due to the State universities ? 
The decline in the number of their students 
can be laid at the door of the State uni- 
versities to some extent, but not entirely. 
Were the State universities not in exist- 
ence many students who now attend them 
would be forced to attend denominational 
colleges of their section. But the larger 
part of them would seek the same advan- 
tages which the State universities offer 
them near at hand, in the strong colleges of 
the East. If the State universities did not 
exist Western denominational colleges 
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would be larger than they are to-day, but 
they would not have their present number 
of students plus those in State universities. 


‘The colleges of the East would be the gain- 


ers, for the colleges of the East, no less 
than the State universities, have been strid- 
ing away from the Western denominational 
colleges in the past decade. 

The principal cause of the decadence of 
the denominational colleges of the West is 
their large number. The resources of a de- 
nomination are almost always _ frittered 
away in trying to support four or five col- 
leges in a territory where one college would 
suflice and could be supported creditably. 
The commonwealth confines itself to sup- 
porting one central university. The various 
denominations support anywhere from two 
to six colleges within the borders of a sin- 
gle State. Three-fourths, nine-tenths of 
the denominational colleges must be abol- 
ished that the remainder may live. In at 
least three Western States a union of the 
Methodist colleges would make an institu- 
tion that would equal the State university 
in wealth and numbers. Northwestern Uni- 
versity already ranks with the State uni- 
versities in these particulars. Kindred de- 
nominations like the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians could unite in the support of 
a common college. One college could easily 
serve the members of .a Church in two 
States. The days of stage coaches have 
passed. Fully half of the denominational 
colleges are “real estate” colleges. They 
were brought into being by speculators who 
paid for cheap buildings and made a profit 
out of lots in some “ college park,” or “ uni- 
versity addition,” and turned the colleges 
over to any denomination that would take 
them. No high motives presided at their 
birth. There is no glamour of romance, no 
hallowing of self-sacrifice about their his- 
tory. Sordid love of gain, niggardliness, 
lies, were the atmosphere of their early life. 
They have had dry rot from the start. These 
affairs should be turned into academies. The 
need of preparatory schools in the West is 
illustrated by the fact that Chicago, Adel- 
bert and Kenyon (and Kenyon claims the 
students of-an affiliated academy in mak- 
ing up the grand total of “Kenyon Col- 
lege” for the World Almanac), are the only 
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Western denominational colleges without 
preparatory departments. All of the present 
colleges could go on as academies, but there 
should be but one institution for each de- 
nomination in a State, and in general, most 
of the denominations are not strong enough 
to warrant more than one college for two 
or three States. 

The State universities will furnish the 
West with its Harvards, Yales and Prince- 
tons. The denominations must furnish the 
Amhersts, Williams and Bowdoins. Sey- 
era] Western colleges can be compared to 
the last-mentioned institutions, but they are 
all too few and without the resources they 
deserve. In the decadence of the denomina- 
tional college the West suffers a serious loss. 
The small colleges are conservators of the 
classics. In them literature and oratory are 
as much honored as they are put below the 
sciences in the State university. It is the 
experience of the writer, a State university 
graduate, that the students from the best 


Schools in 
By the Countess 


I RECEIVE letters every year inquiring 
about German schools. Are German schools 
cheaper and better than American schools? 
What courses of study do they provide for 
boys, and what advantages do they afford 
for girls? : 

The questions are so clear that it would 
seem easy to give plain answers to them. 
But I do not find it easy, and my replies, I 
feel sure, are generally not satisfying. 

My own knowledge about German schools 
is limited to what I have read about them, 
and to what I have lived through in the Em- ' 
press Augusta Institute in Berlin, and to 
what I am going through with my young 
son and my friends’ children in Prussian and 
Saxon schools. Now this is as much as say- 
ing that what I know is partly theoretical 
and partly practical, is it not? 

Well, my two kinds of knowledge do not 
agree! Theoretically I know that German 
schools are the best in the world; Germans 
say so, and so do the American writers 
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denominational colleges of the West out- 
shine the State university men in the ele. 
gancies of speech, in refinement of thought, 
in a general well roundedness of education. 
A college of three hundred students, a fac- 
ulty of twenty-five, a library of forty thou- 
sand volumes, and the scientific equipment 
that a college of that size usually has, will 
give all that the average undergraduate can 
use. The superior advantages that the big, 
apoplectic State universities give are at 
least counterbalanced by many disadvan- 
tages inherent upon their size. Let us save 
the denominational colleges from the decline 
that has overtaken them, from the ruin that 
is imminent. Pull up the suckers that the 
main shoots may grow. The colleges marked 
for absorption by better ones will undoubt- 
edly struggle hard to resist it. In the suc- 
cess or failure of their resistance will be fore- 
shadowed the failure or success of the de- 
nominational college system of the West. 


Maptson, Wis. 






Germany. 
Von Krockow. 


whose essays I have read. The exodus to 
this country of students of both sexes and 
of all ages confirms the fact of the reputa- 
tion of German educational institutions be- 
ing superior; there is no vice versa move- 
ment or a pilgrimage of German students to 
American shrines of learning. 

Yet, in spite of this widespread notion of 
the excellence of German institutions, I per- 
sist in abiding by a contrary notion that 
American educational practices, taken as a 
whole, are the better ones. If there was a 
time when Germans were ahead of Ameri- 
cans in pedagogics, that time, in my opinion, 
is past, save in one particular, which will 
be mentioned later. If Americans were en- 
lightened by German theories of teaching, 
gradation of classes, and hygienic school 
building, the enlightenment went forward 
with Yankee quickness and was _ trans- 
formed into actual results with Yankee di- 
rectness. I think df a single instance. 
Some twenty years ago Miss Susan Blow, 
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of St. Louis, journeyed here to Dres- 
den to sit at the feet of Baroness Marenholz- 
Biilow, the pupil and apostle of Frébel. Six 
or seven years afterward there were thirty 
or forty kindergartens established in the 
American city, while in Dresden to this day 
the half-dozen foundations of the venerable 
late Baroness Marenholz drag on an obscure 
existence, quite unaided by the Government. 
Germans excel in theory, but limp in prac- 
tice. 

And even in theory they have begun in 
educational matters by making:a very grave 
mistake, inasmuch as they exclude there- 
from all female influencing. The experience 
which is won in lower grades of activity is 
valued by them in all other particulars. But 
in the matter of education the primary stage 
and its lessons, as well as its learners, are 
disregarded. No account,is held of mothers’ 
experiences whatever. Their fine-grained, 
spiritual apprehension of juvenile aptitudes; 
their insight into juvenile capacity, moral 
and physical, go altogether unheeded. A 
primitive and raw bias of brutal sex causes 
the nation that grades everything else to act 
against its principle and strike out of con- 
sideration the first stage of educational ap- 
prenticeship. 

Thus the law.expressly delivers chil- 
dren into male control, and society gives its 
verdict in support of this formal legislation 
by entertaining the idea that “ women’s rule 
produces fools,” and by practically agreeing 
to the law in relegating their valued chil- 
dren, which is to say, their boys, wholly to 
the commands of their fathers and teach- 
ers; while men alone undertake to determine 
and fix every particular of school life. 

So the German system of education, to 
point out the first fault in it, is a one-sided, 
masculine one; not merely in the school, but. 
in the home. 

Take the matter of: school attendance for 
an illustration of the difference between it 
and the American way. The Government, 
which, like the giant in the story, “ puts its 
finger in every pie,” orders that this shall be 
strenuously enforced. No child may be ab- 
sent from his class one day without bringing 
a written excuse of weighty import, from 
his father, on the following day. 

Now, in a very raw and uneven climate, 
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where children go out to school in summer 
shortly after six o’clock in the morning, in 
order to be at school by seven, and in winter 
have to breathe their chilling path’ through 
the smoke-thickened fog or drizzle of the 
early morning and be at school by eight, the 
eases of ailing health are naturally very 
frequent. An American child would com- 
plain to its mother, and if her verdict fell 
out against the child’s fitness for school 
work, that would end the matter in ninety 
cases out of one hundred. Her acquaintance 
with the symptoms of childish ailments and 
with her children’s constitutions would be 
taken by the father of the child as being bet- 
ter than his own, and better also than the 
teacher’s; while her solicitude to have her 
child progress in his school work, as he says 
to himself, is quite as great as his own or 
the State’s can possibly be. 

There are German fathers who would de- 
fer to the same suggestions of common 
sense. But the average man is bigotedly 
convinced, like his Government, that a wom- 
an is eertain to be foolish and indulgent; 
and the more conscientious he is, therefore, 
the surer he is to pooh-pooh the mother’s 
judgment, and repeat the national proverb 
that boys must be men. In school a similar 
complaint of feeling ill is apt to be repulsed 
with the same idle comment. My own child 
has come home from his recitation with a 
fever so high that it would have needed but 
a touching of the pulse to have obtained a 
confirmation of his tale of ill health, and 
gentlemen of my acquaintance attribute cer- 
tain life-long ailments of theirs to the rude 
domination of the dogmatic theory of 
“hardening ” youth, as exercised by a parent 
without nurséry experience, and by teach- 
ers wanting in medical understanding. 

If it could be proved that the results of the 
method are so good in the main, that the ex- 
ceptional victims of it ought not to count; 
that, as a rule, it produces men more Spar- 
tan-like in temperament, with stronger 
physique, hardier constitution, brighter souls 
in sounder bodies than the ‘American method 
of co-paternal home management of school 
attendance, then objection to it would be 
more timid and diffident. But while there 
have been many eulogizers of the German 
educational system, there exist, so far as I 
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know, no American extollers of the German 
people as one which is sounder physically, 
more self-restraining and more intelligent 
than other nations. On the other hand 
many reports from school commissions, and 
countless everyday lamentations in families 
belonging to all classes of society, concur in 
unfolding the fact that the evil effects 
wrought by the school system as it is carried 
on by the order of Government are appal- 
lingly deleterious to the soundness of the 
youth of the country. 

Now, Germans attribute these effects quite 
logically, not to what I am here pointing out,— 
they: are quite blind to the fact that the very 
base and foundation of their system is laid 
not upon the rock of nature, but in the arti- 
ficial sand of a biased theory; they see 
not in the absence of nursery experiences 
the primal germs of the troubles they com- 
plain of,—but to something which an Ameri- 
can schoolman hears with wonder, namely, 
to pupils being overburdened -with lessons! 
Thus the sophomore in a college in this city 
pursues nine studies: Religion, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, geometry, German history. 
German geography and anthropology, and 
the notion prevails that these are too many; 
altho in religion he has but two lessons a 
week; in Latin, eight; in Greek, seven; in 
German, two; in French, three; in geometry, 
three; in history, two; in geography, one, in 
the winter half-year, during the rest of the 
year, none; and in anthropology two, dur- 
ing the summer half-year, while in Latin, 
he reads Czesar, and in Greek he is still 
translating exercises only. 

Compare these tasks with those that an 
American boy masters, and one can hardly 
see a reason in their nwmber why the Ger- 
man lad should grow short-sighted, pale and 
anemic over them and have no energy left 
for field sports, while the other has plenty 
and to spare. 

For this is the chief complaint: that Ger- 
man college boys develop signs of physical 
degeneration, and when the college term is 
over and they go to a university to complete 
their studies and take a degree, they are fre- 
quently so nervously exhausted that their 
brains are wanting in elastic vigor and all 
keen avidity. The body reacts. The youth 
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resorts to the stimulation of drink, and alter. 
nates an order of the day which is made up 
principally of loafing with the excitement of 
dueling. The practice of non-attendance at 
university lectures is so common in Germany 
in fact as to have become a subject for na- 
tional joking in all humorous papers. And 
a university which rather rashly made a 
regulation to expel such students who never 
once came to a lecture ended a few years 
ago by losing a number of men. 

I cannot lay before the reader the statistics 
of the German committees of investigation 
which influenced the Emperor a few years 
ago to cut down the number of study hours 
in the military schools under his command 
in order to diminish short-sightedness and 
narrow chest development among cadets, but 
the results of investigations similar to the 
German ones are published by Axel Key, 
who examined 11,210 children in Swedish 
schools carried on after German continental 
methods. “ Of these 11,210 scholars,” he 
writes, “6,185, that is to say, 55.2 per cent., 
were normal in health; 5,025, or 44.8 per 
cent., were afflicted with some ailment, the 
worst cases and the most numerous ones be- 
ing found among those of, Latin schools.” 
A large percentage of disease is one form or 
another of nervous exhaustion, chiefly head- 
ache and anemia. Out of every thirteen 
boys one becomes chlorotic in the first year’s 
attendance at school. At the close of two 
years’ attendance every sixth or seventh lad 
suffers of this disease; at the end of the third 
year every fifth child does. 

In Germany the complaints of parents and 
the warnings of thoughtful, observant peda- 
gogs are directed mainly against grammar 
schools. But the evil begins in the outset, 
with primary schools, as we mothers more 
than surmise, for how has school attendance 
been further arranged by the lords of crea- 
tion? 

Why, it has been arranged theoretically, 
with a systematic evenness, an hour for each 
lesson, the same for children six years of 
age as for men of twenty-six. The German 
word for lesson is “ hour;” there is no other 
term in use. To have a lesson is to have “an 
hour;” a plan of recitations is called here 
“an hour plan.” A child six years of age 
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is given twenty lessons a week, each lesson, 
as must always be kept in mind, an hour in 
length. My ten-year-old son’s full “ plan” is 


it that this requirement be fulfilled by the 
youth subjected to them. The system is 
nilitary in conception; and its ideal is uni- 
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accordingly the following: 


O'clock. Monday. 
..... Religion. 
..eeee Reading. 
veoeee Drawing. 
Latin. 


Tuesday. 
Latin 
Latin. 

Writing. 

Natural History. 
French. 


Religion. 
Drawing. 


Latin. 
Singing. 


When he was six years of age the number 
of studies was less; there was no Latin, no 
natural history, no French and no geogra- 
phy and grammar; but the drill was the 
same in respect of the length of time spent 
on each lesson. At home the tutor who 
aids children in preparing the recitations for 
the next day, during the afternoon or even- 
ing, proceeds after a similar fashion, work- 
ing with the young, tired brain with dis- 
regard of everything save the threatening 
examinations ahead. Where these fall out 
badly farewell all prospect of advancement 
to the teacher, farewell further employment 
to the tutor, farewell to the peace of the 
household! For-the age of every lad is pub- 
lished on every schoo] list and to fall behind 
the average is to be derided publicly as a 
blockhead, to lose chances in life and the 
right of exemption from full military serv- 
ice by becoming a volunteer (in place of a 
common soldier). : 

No American can possibly form'a concep- 
tion of what a bugbear school examinations 
are in a large proportion of German families 
of the proud and ambitious classes; what 
heart burnings torment mothers; what tem- 
pests of rage sweep over fathers on account 
of sons behind their school class. The more 
delicate a lad is, the greater the pressure— 
for is not his frailness an especial reason 
why he should escape the compulsory, hard 
army service? And-he can only do this by 
passing his abiturienten examination at the 
age fixed by State law! 

You see, one thing seems to entail ‘another. 
The State at the uppermost end establishes 
a standard of intellectual acquirements that 
must be reached by a certain age; the Minis- 
ter of Education, professors, teachers and 
tutors represent really so many subordinates 
of this high arbiter, their duty is to see to 


Wednesday. 


Arithmetic. 


formness. 


Thursday. 
Latin. 
Bistory. 
Geography. 
Latin. 
French. 


Friday. 
Latin 
Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Natural History. 


Saturday. 


German Grammar 
Latin. 
Latin. 
Gymnastics, 
Geography. 
Religion. 


In sustaining a uniform length of time for 
lessons, no matter what the age of the chil- 
dren may be, this system meanwhile is doing 
pretty much the worst that a system can. 
The Americans hit upon a more natural and 
scientifically correct plan in limiting reci- 
tations to half an hour, both in primary and 
grammar schools. For plenty of scientific 
experiments have been made both with the 
instrument known’ as the ergograph, and 
without it, to prove that the nervous tension, 
known as attention, can be supported by the 
young brain only two quarters of an hour; 
between the second and third quarters the: 
brain capacity is as good as exhausted, and 
the keeping it in action is pernicious, and 
may result in permanently arresting the nor- 
mal growth of that organ, as well as of the 
lungs. 

The “ drill,” therefore, of German schools 
is hardly to be recommended as an unmiti- 
gated good, save perhaps for uncommonly 
forward, robust boys. These it tames, for 
it lowers vitality. A typical German lad of 
fourteen appears no further developed than 
a Yankee boy of eleven or twelve years of 
age. 

What may be recommended to American 
parents are the classical universities and 
technical high schools of Germany, for such * 
of their sons as are mature in character and 
fixed in steady habits. These institutions are 


.for grown-up youths, and the best that the 


world possesses in the way of learning and 
experimentation may be found therein. Al- 
tho for the comforting of families who would 
like to let their sons study in Germany but 
eannot afford to, I will add something that 
a Boston lad said to me once. “ The lectures 
at the universities have astonished me. 
They are adapted to.a low level of intelli- 
gence and scholarship. You hear primary 
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principles brought forward that no universi- 
ty like Johns Hopkins would bring forward. 
The students would be past them. In Ger- 


many they have the men, the professors; 


ite aia aa gS od ane 
Pe te oy, eat 


The Independent 





but 1 tell you, in twenty years we'll have 
them, too, and then we will be way past 


yermany. We've got the boys.” 


DrE DEN, GERMANY, 


The National Educational Association at Los 
Angeles. 


By A. Tolman Smith. 


THE second meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association on the Pacific Coast will 
be even more memorable in its annals than 
the first meeting on these shores eleven 
years ago. The earlier meeting at San Fran- 
cisco brought the association to its full con- 
sciousness as a national power and secured 
the nucleus of its permanent fund. The Los 
Angeles meeting is in point of numbers the 
banner assembly, and when its accounts are 
balanced the fund of. the association, which 
had already reached $74,000, will be found 
well up to $90,000. 

_ The management of such numbers and 
especially of the audiences which the gen- 
eral sessions call out, is no easy task, and 
the method pursued in recent years no small 
proof of the executive force of the associa- 
tion. Year by year the signs of compact or- 
ganization and directive skill become more 
and more marked. The active members are 
the solid constituency whose votes annually 
determine the official staff with the single 
exception of the secretary. This was made 
a permanent appointment at the Washington 
meeting last year, the choice falling upon 
Mr. Irwin Shepard, who had carried on the 
enormous business of the association for suc- 
cessive years, and to whose great executive 
ability and untiring devotion the growth of 
the association is largely due. The policy 
of short terms for all the other offices brings 
them within the reach of a large number, 
and thus greatly increases the administrative 
forces of the whole body. The progress in 
organization has been accompanied by a 
great extension of the scope of the associa- 
tion; the inclusion of Indian education the 
present year at the request of Miss Hstelle 


Reel, United States Superintendent of In- 
dian Schools, raises to seventeen the number 
of distinct departments. It is the specialized 
discussions ,of the departmental meetings 
that are directly helpful to teachers, while 
they gain professional enthusiasm from the 
general sessions with their large audiences 
and varied programs. 

The problems of chief moment considered 
at the Los Angeles meeting were the contin- 
ued education of the adult ma§gses, school ad- 
ministration and college entrance require- 
ments. The first—namely, education after 
the brief period of school life, is as yet 
scarcely more than a haunting sense of obli- 
gation quickened by our new responsibilities. 
Certain of its phases were tentatively 
broached by the President, Mr. ‘E. Oram 
Lyte, in his opening address, and its racial 
or colonial aspect was treated by Dr. Harris, 
whose masterly discussion of an “ Educa- 
tional Policy for Our New Possessions,” was 
followed with profound interest. 

The problem of school administration 
comes naturally to the front in California, 
whose course in this respect is somewhat 
unique and whose metropolis has recently 
entered upon an experiment of doubtful is- 
sue. State authority in California is supreme 
in-many school matters which are elsewhere 
left to local control. There are advantages 
in this policy, but it tends to force the more 
progressive communities into “lock-step” 
with the backward, whereas the conditions 
of fruitful progress in education as expressed 
by Dr. E. E. White, are “the possibilities of 
individual communities freely realized,” and 
“the freedom of teachers to teach accord- 
ing to their best judgment, conscience and 
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power.” That the need of this liberty is felt 
in California was evident from the hearty 
response to these propositions. 

San Francisco has felt the disturbance in 
school affairs which has affected every im- 
portant city of the country during the past 
half decade. 

he departure in this city was criticised 
vy Dr. Butler in his survey of the year, and 
his view carries the greater weight because 
he regards the movement in the cities on 
the whole as a “ result of the newly aroused 
municipal conscience, which is reproaching 
us for inefficient, disorderly administration 
of a city’s business,” and as a rational “‘ de- 
mand for efficiency.” Of the departure in 
San Francisco, he says: “ In the new charter 
soon to go into operation we find two thor- 
oughly bad principles combined in one 
scheme: a bi-partisan school board and a 
paid school board, the members of which are 
required by law to give their entire time to 
the duties of their office. This is not only a 
departure from uniform American practice, 
but it is in flat contradiction to the principle 
which demands that the school board shall 
legislate only, and that all executive duties 
shall devolve upon professional officers. .The 
city superintendent is to sit in the San Fran- 
cisco school board, as in that of New York, 
without the right to vote, but his legitimate 
duties are apparently to be divided with the 
paid school board, so that either confusion 
and inefficiency or trading and practical 
‘deals’ may be expected to follow. There 
is no excuse for a paid school board in an 
American city. Such a board can only be 
given work enough to do to occupy it by 
stripping the superintendent, the supervis- 
ors, the principals and the business officers 
of the school system of their just powers 
and responsibilities. ‘Yhe ideal member of a 
school board is the representative profes- 
sional man or man.of affairs, who under- 
stands and reflects public sentiment, who is 
accustomed to act promptly on matters of 
large concern and with a broad outlook, and 
who will bring to problems of school policy 
and to the consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the professional officers of the board 
4 mature, well balanced judgment and an 
unbiased care for the highest public interest. 
Such men will not serve for pay, nor will 


they—nor should they—give all their time to 
the business of the schools. The San Fran- 
cisco innovation is, I feel sure, a bad one.” 

The burning scholastic question before the 
association was, as it has been for several 
years, that of the relation of secondary 
schools to universities. The basis of the dis- . 
cussion in a joint meeting of the departments 
of secondary and of higher education was the 
report of a committee formed by the two in 
1895 to investigate the matter of college en- 
trance requirements. The committee, on 
which every section of the country was ably 
represented, has been aided by the active co- 
operation of kindred associations, such as the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Modern Language Association. 
etc. Hence the outcome of the committee’s 
labors demands attention as the expression 
of an expert body, national in scope and pos- 
sessed of the widest, most varied and most 
valuable experience in respect to the subject 
considered. The pith of the committee’s 
conclusions is in their first resolution, which 
is as follows: “The principle of election 
should be recognized in secondary schools.” 
By this, however, is not intended unlimited 
election, since their sixth resolution empha- 
sizes the importance of “ ‘constants’ in all 
secondary schools and in all requirements 
for admission to college.” They recommend 
as to these constants and their relative val- 
ues: “four units in foreign languages (no 
language accepted in less than two units), 
two units in mathematics, two in English, 
one in history and one in science.” Thus 
the gauntlet is thrown down to the classicists 
by a body whose conclusions will prevail at 
least throughout the West. This is a con- 
sideration of great moment, since this vast 
section can no more be ignored in educa- 
tional than in political affairs. It is face to 
face with problems differing in many re- 
spects from those with which the East has 
grappled, it confronts those problems’ with 
resolution and judgment, and its decisions 
will profoundly affect the destinies of the 
nation. 

Among minor problems of interest that 
were considered in the association were those 
of child-study and of physical training. The 
two have indeed an intimate bond of union, 
since a prime object of the former is to ascer- 
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tain, if possible, the physical basis of mental 
health and energy. It was noticeable also 
that the most practical discussions of the in- 
vestigations of child-life, laboratory and 
other, were heard in the physical training de- 
partment. America, which has long led in 


the child-study' movement under the impulse | 


of Stanley Hall, is now closely pressed by 
foreign countries, especially by France, un- 
der the guidance of M. Buisson and M. Com- 
payré. 

he dominating personality which this 
coast contributed to the meeting was natu- 
rally David Starr Jordan, whose poetic con- 
ceptions of human possibilities and humor- 
ous scorn of cherished ideals derive force 
and flavor from his grand physique, his af- 
fluence of speech and his magnetic tempera- 
ment. All that he stands for and dreams of 
in educational ideals was set forth in his 
address on the *“ Usefulness of Universities,” 
which was beyond doubt the most brilliant 
effort of the sessions. His university ideal 
is vague, tho imposing; one cannot but 
suspect that as Leland Stanford University 
ripens to its maturity, the conceptions of its 
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master spirit will approach more and more 
the organic unity of older institutions. 
The national character of the Los Angeles 
meeting has been somewhat impaired by the 
absence of representative college men from 
the far East. It is the fault of this section 
if the extreme West is coming to believe, ag 
one who represents it wittily remarked, that 
the Eastern boundary of the country is the 
Hudson River. The separation, if real, is 
to be deplored. ‘‘he men of the East have a 
keener perception and a firmer grasp of prin- 
ciples; the men of the West have a more in- 
stinctive realization of the demands of the 
time. Both have need of each other, and the 
country has need of their united counsels. 
For this reason it is to be hoped that the 
next meeting of this association may be held 
on the Atlantic coast, preferably in Boston, 
and that the heart of the East, in which there 
are depths of tenderness when once the 
springs are moved, may turn toward the ar- 
dent, aspiring, virile West, ‘ whose native 
hue of resolution” is certainly not yet 
‘“ sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought.” 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The Brahmin’s Prayer. 


By Bertha Gerneaux .Woods. 


HE prays, and One whose heart is love, I 


think, 


Bends over him, though Brahma’s ears are 


stone, 


For by and by he rises comforted, 
And feels himself less wretched and alone. 


“Yes, I shall find Nirvana at the last, 
And all this restlessness of mine shall be 
‘xtinguished like a candle-flame at night, 
No more to be remembered,” whispers he. 


Who knows what glad surprise may by and 


by 


Before that wearied Brahmin’s vision 


flit 2— 


Our Father’s City has so many gates— 
Three to the east, north, south and west 


of it. 


Wasuincton, D, C, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Educational Literature of~ fifteen years as New York, and that none 


the Year. 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


First in importance among the general 
educational publications of the year we 
should place “ The Report. by the Committee 
of Seven to the American Historical Associa- 
tion,’ Tur Stupy oF History IN SCHOOLS. 
(The Macmillan Company. 50 cents.) The 
committee were Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Herbert B. Adams, George L. Fox, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Charles H. Haskins, Lucy M. 
Salmon and H. Morse Stephens. They were 
to consider the subject of history in the sec- 
ondary schools and draw up a scheme of col- 
lege entrance examinations in the same sub- 
ject. On both these points the Report is ‘one 
that reaches far and should bring about re- 
sults that will strike back into the secondary 
schools and affect the whole subsequent 
course of study. In general it recommends 
four years of history in the secondary 
schools, divided into four blocks or large 
topics: Ancient; medieval and modern; 
English; American history and civil govern- 
ment. While we cannot shake off the con- 
viction that a well-arranged series of dates 
is as important to the young student of his- 
tory as the declension of nouns and verbs is 
in grammar, we believe that in calling atten- 
tion to the logic of history and to the inner 
and casual relations of events to each other 
as the main thing, the committee have 
done good service. The Report on College 
Entrance Examinations is an independent 
work which stands on its own merits; so 
also are the eight appendixes, which, are 
worth as much as anything in the book. 

With all its defects there is much to recom- 
mend THE ScHooL SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YorK (As Viewed by a Canadian). By 
John Millar, B.A., Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion. (Warwick Bros. & Rutter. Toronto. 


$1.50.) An extremely interesting Report by | 


a’ Canadian Minister, who asserts that no 
State in the Union has made such progress 
in its public schools during the past ten or 


will better repay examination. We regret 
to add that the author’s study appears to us 
confused and difficult to explain at the criti- 
cal points. His English is anything but ex- 
emplary,, and a very inadequate sketch of 
Vassar is all that we have for higher educa- 
tion in a State which has Columbia, Cor- 
neil, Hamilton and at least half a dozen oth- 
er first-class institutions within its  boun- 
daries. 

We should name here also the REPORT ON 
THE SCHOOLS oF CHICAGO—a masterpiece of 
work which presents in a simple, natural 
and thorough way the whole structure and 
working of the school system of a great 
modern city. 

One of the very best contributions to the 
general educational literature of the year is 
the volume of essays by Paul H. Hanus, as- 
sistant professor of the history and art of 


teaching at Harvard, EpucaTIonAL AIMS 


AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES. By Paul H. 
Hanus. (The Macmillan Co. $1.00.) The 
essays come out strong and full in the dis- 
cussion of the secondary school problem, 
which is at this time the most interesting 
and important point in the development of 
the American school system. 

With this we should name EpvucATIONAL 
REFORM; Essays AND ADDRESSES, by Chas. 
W. Eliot, President of Harvard (Scribner’s, 
$2.00), and the RErorT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION OF CHICAGO, admirable on the 
organization of the school system in a great 
city. 

In this country, where the Bible is so gen- 
erally excluded from the public schools, and 
where the exclusion of the Bible has too 
often carried with it the general exclusion 
of moral instruction, it is interesting to look 
at the fundamental ideas of the Herbartian 
system which prevails in Germany. They 
are presented and discussed in a luminous, 
intelligent and systematic way in an INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HERBARTIAN PRINCIPLES 
oF TEACHING. By Catherine I. Dodd, of Owens 
College, Manchester, England. (The-Macmillan 
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Co. $1.10.) Herbart’s system is presented 
in this Introduction as founded, first, on psy- 
chology and next on ethics. American teach- 
ers have generally accepted the psycholog- 
ical basis, but the public attitude toward the 
Bible in the schools has set us adrift on the 
question of ethics and made it difficult to 
start with the Herbartian principle that the 
one supreme aim of education is the devel- 
opment of moral character. “ Instruction 
which makes for character” is one of the 
commonplaces of the system developed in 
this volume. 

This relation of ethics and the moral law 
to school life is also developed in A SysTEM 
oF Eruics. By F. Paulsen, Edited and Trans- 
lated by Dr. Frank Thilly. (Seribner’s. 
$3.00.) 

Here also we name PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
ScHoot-Room. By F. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., 
and A. H. Garlich, B.A. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50.) An admirable attempt to apply the 
laws and facts of mental and moral science 
to school work and take the elements of psy- 
chology and ethics into the  school-room. 
PROBLEMS IN THE PsyCHOLOGY OF READING, 
by J. O. Quantz, Ph.D. (Macmillan. 50 cents), 
is an original and valuable study of the psy- 
chological factors that enter into good read- 
ing. 

One of the most extraordinary productions 
we have ever examined on the theoretic side 
of teaching is From THE CHILD’s STAND- 
POINT; VIEWS OF CHILD LIFE AND NATURE. 
A Book for Parents and Teachers. By Flor- 
ence Hall Winterburn. (The Baker & Taylor 
$1.25.) The basis of the book is neither 

psychologic nor experimental. It is founded 
on no definite study of child-life made by the 
author, nor upon any or all of the admirable 
studies of that subject that have been made 
by others. The basis of the book is senti- 
mental. Her main proposition is that the 
child’s point of view should have a decisive 
‘influence in deciding what his education 
should be, a piece of lackadaisical non- 
sense. What she means is that teachers and 
parents do not really consider the chiild’s 
situation fairly, nor put themselves in his 
place in reasoning about what is best for 
him, but assume @ priori and conventional 
methods. This, when relieved of the confu- 
sion in which it is left, is a point which both 
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parents and teachers need to have brought 
home to them. Relieved of its sentimental 
exaggerations and confusions there is plenty 
of good sense left in the book and some say- 
ing inconsistencies, as, for example, the pro- 
test against ghost stories and “ infant Hoo- 
dooism,” both of which, from the “ child’s 
standpoint,” are just what he wants. 

Still in the class of theory and method we 
name OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN, a useful little manual ar- 
ranged by Miss Anna W. Devereaux, super- 
visor of kindergartens, Lowell, Mass. (J. 
L. Hammett Company, .Boston. 35 cents.) 

The claim of Economics to be introduced - 
into the secondary school studies is fully and 
ably presented by Mr. Frederic R. Clow, 
A.M., in Economics As A ScHOOL StTupy, 
published in Vol. IV, No. 3, of Economic 
Studies. (The Macmillan Company.) An in- ‘ 
teresting, adequate and brief manual on this 
subject, for school use, is OUTLINES OF 
RURAL HyGIene, for Physicians, Students 
and Sanitarians. By Hanry B. Bashmore, 
M.D., Inspector for the State Board of Penn- 
sylvania. The manual has an appendix on 
the Normal Distribution of Chlorine. By 
Prof. Herbert E. Smith, of Yale. (The F. A. 
Davis Company, New York. 75 cents.) 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, has prepared a 
useful compilation on the art, so essential to 
a teacher, A MANUAL OF THE ART OF QUES- 
TIONING. (50 cents.) More attention has 
been paid to this subject in England than 
in this country, and this compilation is made 
from several English sources, such as Fitch, 
Young, Thwing, and especially from Joseph 
Landon, F.G.R.S., vice-principal of-the Salt- 
ley Training School: 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ARGUMENTATION. By 
Klias J. MacEwan, M.A. (D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston. $1.12.) This book is the outgrowth 
of the author’s experience in one of the lead- 
ing agricultural colleges, where everything 
had to be presented in the briefest untech- 
nical form. and with the eye constantly 
directed to the main point. The result is a 
treatise of much practical value as a trainihg 
in directness, simplicity, the effective organi- 
zation and arrangement of evidence and 
propositions, and all that goes to make 
speech convincing, 
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THE Art oF Traciine, by David Salmon, 
Principal of the Swansea Training School 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25), comes from 
a teacher who thoroughly understands him- 
self and the technic of teaching. To many 
teachers his book will be as good as a year 
of work, and it would have to be a teacher 
of very uncommon experience who could 
find nothing in it for him. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING. 


Ginn & Company’s EDUCATIONAL MusIc 
CoursE is now complete, edited with care 
and intelligence by as good a corps of mu- 
sical teachers as have been assembled ov 
such work, the former Supervisor of Music 
in Boston, Luther Whiting Mason, assisted 
by James M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie 
and W. W. Gilchrist. It meets the condi- 
tions and requirements of a school music 
course from the lowest to the highest, and 
furnishes the teacher with the support of a 
trustworthy course and a manual of songs 
as well as of exercises in all grades. 


Tne Mason Scuoor Music Course, by 
Luther Whiting, assisted by Fred. H. But- 
terfield and Osbourne McConathy (Ginn & 
Co., 30 cents), is designed for a somewhat 
limited use in the less thickly populated dis- 
tricts, where a musical supervisor cannot be 
employed, and where the regular teachers 
have to be depended on for such musical 
teaching as can be introduced. 

The American Book Company have also 
brought out a NaTurRAL Music SErres for 
school use. 

Book Two lies before us, A SHorT CouRSE 
IN Music, edited by Frederic H. Ripley, Prin- 
cipal of the Longfellow School, Boston, and 
Thomas Tapper, of the American College of 
Musicians, Boston, (75 cents.) This Short 
Course is for use in graded or ungraded 
schools, where a full course is impracticable, 
arranged for changed or unchanged voices, 
and available for bass singers. Voice train- 
ing is provided for. The arrangement is very 
simple, in a natural order which reduces the 
pupil’s difticulty to the lowest terms. 

For teachers and students of drawing we 
have nothing more rich in_ interest than 
Composition, a series of exercises selected 
from a new system of Art Education. By 
Arthur W. Dow, Curator of the Japanese 


Paintings and Prints, Boston Museum of 
line Arts, Instructor in Composition at 
Pratt Institute, and at Art Students’ League 
of New York. (J. M. Bowler, Boston. $1.50.) 
We cannot discuss here the method proposed 
in this remarkable volume, either from the 
educational or the art point of view. It isa 
new thing in our world and revolutionary as 
to the methods of teaching drawing. The 
author presents his method fairly, in a most 
instructive manner, with copious intelligent 
and effective illustrations. Nothing can be 
more inspiring to student or teacher than a 
eareful study of Composition. 

For nearly perfect collection of songs and 
ballads for school or home we name the 
three volumes of THE LAND oF Sone, by 
Katharine H. Shute. (Silver, Burdett & Co.), 
graded in three books. The selections have 
the charm of dancing rhythm, variety, sim- 
plicity and vivid romance. They represent 
the best of all the song-writers down to 
Kipling’s “ Recessional,” and in every key, 
grave and-gay; love, war and romance; and 
the grand hymns. Watts has several ex- 
amples, but we regret to say the greatest 
of all children’s hymns in praise of God in 
nature is omitted, “I Sing the Almighty 
Power of God.” 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 


Undoubtedly the most noteworthy con- 
tribution to this department in the last 
twelvemonth is A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By George M. Lane. 
(Harper & Bros.). As the fruit of a life-long 
and devoted study of the classics by a charm- 
ing man and most accomplished teacher, it 
deserves from the reviewer a much more rev- 
erent treatment than can be accorded in the 
few sentences assigned to it in this place. 
The most conspicuous feature of the book, 
and one which has already often been re- 
marked, is the strikingly apt and even ex- 
quisite translation of the rich collection of 
examples, a feature which will make an ex- 
amination of it profitable and interesting to 
a much wider circle than the professional 
students of Latin. This literary quality it 
shares with its most noteworthy predeces- 
sor, the Latin Grammar of Professor Gil- 
dersleeve, and—it must be reluctantly ad- 
mitted—it is likely to share the fate of that 
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admirable manual in being generally con- 
sidered not altogether suitable for use in 
the ordinary work of the _ schoolroom. 
Even the abridgement of the Gildersleeve 
Grammar, LATIN GRAMMAR, School Edition, 
by .B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge (Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. 80 cents), 
prepared by so competent a hand as 
that of Dr. Lodge, will probably - still 
prove caviare to the general. .No grammar- 
ian has deserved so much from his fellow- 
craftsmen as the accomplished editor of the 
American Journal of Philology. But his 
statements of principles have at times a 
peculiar quality which puts them beyond the 
E comprehension of ingenuous youth. Pro- 
fessor Lane seems to have gone to the op- 
posite extreme, and often leaves a subject 
without formulating any principle. It is 
true that grammatical categories may easily 
become nuisances; but unless one is willing 
to try to philosophize, why collect phe- 
nomena at all? In spite of these limita- 
tions, however, both books are destined to 
have a great influence upon American schol- 
arship. They will be found on the work- 
table of every careful and ambitious 
teacher, even though their names will not 
become by-words in the mouths of reluc- 
tant schoolboys—a form of immortality 
which both authors would probably be not 
unwilling to escape. 

The edition of THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, 
edited ty Herman Wadsworth Hayley:(Ginn & 
Co.), may be mentioned next, since- it 
is announced as the “first mainly crit- 
ical edition of a Greek play that has 
been published by an American schol- 
ar.” As there is already ‘an excellent 
edition of this particular tragedy by Prof. 
M. L. Earle, it is to be regretted that some 
other was not chosen as the subject of this 
maghum opus. But surely it will be a long 
time before any successor will be found for 
‘Professor Hayley. His Apparatus Criticus, 
Select Conjectures, Critical and Exegetical 
Notes, Metrical Appendix, not to speak of 
an Introduction of eighty pages, are as ¢com- 
plete as exhaustive scholarship and un- 
wearied diligence can make them. The dis- 
eussion of the Myth of Alcestis in An- 
cient Art, which Dr. Paton has contributed 
to the volume, is worthy of special men- 
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tion, since it elaborates a phase of the sub- 
ject which few American scholars can, or 
will, treat adequately. The volume reflects 
the greatest credit upon the editor, and will 
undoubtedly be very widely used. Quite 
apart from its critical treatment of the text, 
it will serve as an admirable introduction 
to the study of Greek tragedy. Where go 


much sound philological science is ex. . 


pended in the preparation of a single col- 
lege text-book, it is a captious critic, no 
doubt, who inquires for that spirit of crea- 
tive interpretation which alone can make 
the dry bones of philology live. For this 
we must, perhaps, trust the conductor of 
the Pro-Seminar, to which Professor Hay- 


‘ley refers seemingly as a well-known Amer- 


ican institution. 

In presenting THE ANTIGONE OF SopuHo- 
cies, translated by George Herbert Palmer 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents), in an 
English dress Professor Palmer in effect con- 
fesses his distrust in the power of all such 
institutions to convey to this generation 
the effect ofa Greek tragedy. He wishes 
to help the ‘‘ moderns ” see the vision which 
he has seen, without putting them to the 
trouble of knowing any Greek whatever. 
Giving up all attempts to reproduce the sub- 
tleties of Sophocles’s meter or manner, ie 
endeavors to set forth, in rhythmical prose, 
only the firm outline of the poet’s concep- 
tion. Thanks to his own good taste and 
the frankness with which he has used the 
work of his predecessors, Professor Palmer 
has produced a version which has high mer- 
its. It is clear, dignified and at times even 
felicitous. In spite of Matthew Arnold's 
dictum, the-only proper critic of such a pro- 
duction is the reader who does not know 


the original. No one who reads Sophocles 


ean accept the translator’s silhouette as an 


adequate substitute for the stately forms 


of the most Hellenic of Greek tragedies. 
Yet it remains to be seen whether those 
who are guiltless of Greek, who do not in- 
terpret the English sentences by their own 
knowledge of Athenian life and thought, 
will gain a more satisfactory view of the 
heroic princess from this translation than 
if they read her story in some much more 
prosaic version. 

In the ordinary college curriculum the 
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road to the Greek theater leads past the 
law court: before one may enjoy ‘a tragedy 
he must train his ear by the speech of the 
orator. Lysias is the author most widely 
read first in Freshmen classes, and for this 
reason perhaps it was worth while for Pro- 
fessor Wait to make a new edition of the 
well-tried and familiar speeches of that 
most charming of stylists. Lysras: Ten Se- 
lected Orations. Hdited by William H. Wait. 
(American Book Company. $1.25.) Of the ten 
orations which are here treated all but one 
have been edited several times in English 
and German, and the best.of them are in- 
cluded in at least two recent and scholarly 
American editions. Granting, however, that 
the work was to be done over, Professor 
Wait’s handicraft will not suffer too se- 
riously by comparison with that of his com- 
petitors. The book is compact and con- 
veniently arranged; for the most part the 
introductions, notes and appendices are 
sufficiently comprehensive and well adapted 
to their purpose. There are several bib- 
liographies which furnish a means of in- 
vestigation to any student who is stimu- 
lated or compelled to look for further in- 
formation. Even relatively small topics are 
occasionally thus supplied with useful ref- 
erences. But it is not altogether clear why 
such works as Harper’s DICTIONARY OF 


Antiquities, Becker’s CHARICLES and Meis- 


terhaus’ GRAMMATIK DER ATTISCHEN In- 
SCHRIFTEN should be listed among -works 
that are “helpful in the study of Lysias.” 
Why not Goodwin’s GRAMMAR and | the 
GR&CA MagodRA also? And must one be- 
lieve that Freshmen need phrases like 6r: 
uauora printed in a list of idioms, with the 
advice that it be committed to memory ? 
Such matters, however, will not interfere 
With the usefulness of the book, and the 
occasional ineptitudes of over-editing may 
easily be pardoned to one who is in close 
and constant contact with the work of the 
undergraduate recitation room. 

A somewhat similar impression of ped- 
agogical handicraft is derived from an 
examination of the edition of the TEN 
ORATIONS OF CICERO,. with selections 
from the Letters. Hdited by W. R. Har- 
per and F, A. Gallup. (American Book 
Company.) The Inductive Studies, which 


‘ 
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first gave prominence to _ this _ series, 
is here confined to a few pages in 
the introduction. As no ,new’ meth- 
ods of study were to be introduced, it was 
sufficient, after giving two or three illus- 
trations, to print a list of topics for similar 
investigation. In view of the pressure for 
time, to which high schools and academies 
are subject from the necessity of compet- 
ing college requirements, it is much to be 
doubted whether many classes will be able 
to indulge in the luxury of such by-play. 
It is still more to be regretted that the same 
pressure will lead to the neglect of the se- 
lections from Cicero’s letters, which, fol- 
lowing a not very recent example, the edi- 
tors have appended to the orations. The 
vocabulary ,has the meritorious custom of 
explaining all compound verbs under the 
caption of the simple verbs from which they 
are derived. The note, introductions and 
other helps follow in the main the well- 
known lines of editions intended for the use 
of secondary schools. As no less than six 
grammars are cited at every grammatical 
reference, it ought to be easy to adopt the 
book in any curriculum irrespective of its 
other merits. ; 

READING, SPELLING, GRAMMAR, 
RHETORIC. 

Among Blementary Readers, CHILD LIFE, 
by Etta Austin Blaisdell, Supervisor of Schoolz 
Brockton, Mass., and Mary Frances Blaisdeii. 
is an attractive first reader, made up of mat- 
ter that concerns child life, presented im 
every variety of attraction. to interest chil- 
dren. New words are introduced gradually 
Script and print are both employed. Pho- 
netic drill is provided for. Work by little 
scholars in their seats is given. (Macmillan 
& Qo. 25 cents.) 

The American Book Company offer an. 
other elementary manual in the same class, 
which has great attractions, Our LITTLE 
Book, For LirtLeE Fouks, Arranged by W. LE. 
Crosby, late Superintendent Schools, Daven- 
port, Iowa. (30 cents.) ; 

In the same class is GLIMPSES OF NATURE 
FoR LitrLE Fouxs. By Katherine A. Griel, 
State Normal School, California, Pa. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) Very ele- 
mentary, some of its sentences seem to be in 
the pupil’s own language. 
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Brrp Wortp, A Bird Book for Children. 
by J. H. Stickney, assisied by Ralph Hoffmann 
falls in the same grade. It is composed of 
simple readings in the life history of birds, 
and illustrated with good drawings, as far as 
they go. (Ginn & Co. 70 cents.) 

Still in the same class, but on a slightly 
higher plane, is GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE 
STUDIES, For Primary Work in Home Geogra- 
phy. By Frank Owen. Payne, M.Sc. (Ameri- 
ean Book Company.) The point of this man- 
ual is to train primary pupils to the accurate 
and intelligent observation of objects which 
lie in the range of their every-day life, such 
as clouds, the atmosphere, rain, the 
seasons,- surface of the earth, streams, 
pebbles, matters which concern the life 
of man, such as his clothing, hous- 
ing, occupation, food-production, and so up 
to elementary observations in social life, 
home, school, government, ete. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER; 
NORTH AMERICA, by Frank G. Carpenter 
(American Book Company, 60 cents), is con- 
structed on much the same general theory. 
but with a higher grade of pupils in view. 
Tt combines a lesson in reading with a lesson 
in physical geography. It is made on the 
plan of a personally conducted tour through 
the characteristic parts of North America. 
especially the United States. 


Of the History READER we have a good’ 


example for Hlementary Schools, by L. L. Wil- 
son, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Company. 60 
cents). Its special point is that it is’ ar- 
ranged by months, beginning with September 
and following the school year through June, 
with a series of readings selected with the 
view of making something valuable out of 
the holidays by connecting them with the 
historic events they commemorate. 


On a still different and strictly literary 
basis, No. 206-207 in ‘“* Maynard’s English 
Classic Series,” offers as an attractive classic 
school reader, THE WATER BABIEs, A Fairy 
Tale for a Land-Baby. By Charles Kingsley. 
Edited and Abridged for School Use by Edna 
H. Turpin. (Maynard, Merrill & Co. 24 
cents.) 


For literature readings and studies “ The 
Atheneum Press Series” is to be com- 
mended. (Ginn & Co.) “The Riverside 
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Series,” with its admirably edited texts of 


the English Classics, is always of standard 
value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The same 
is true of “Standard English. Classics” 
(Ginn & Co.). Among which we name 
George Eliot’s Stas MARNER. Edited by R, 
Adelaide Whitman, B.A. The American Book 
Company publish a manual which is worthy 


of note as an attempt to connect English © 


Literature with English History. Tur 
STORY OF THE ENGLISH. By H. A. Guerber, 
The same also publish- a~ noteworthy 
graded course in language lessons, consist- 
ing of two manuals by E. Oram Lyte, Prin- 
cipal of the First Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Millersville, Pa. ELEMENTARY 

INGLISH (160 pp. 35-cents) and ELEMENTs 
OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION (224 pp. 50 
cents). The Macmillan Company have 
brought out during the year a revised and 
enlarged edition of A SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By L. C. Foster, twenty years 
Principal of the Elmira Grammar School 
and Superintendent at Ithaca, N . Y. The 
revision we understand to be by H. W. 
Foster, who succeeds his father as Superin- 
tendent at Ithaca. We name next some 
books on English quite out of the ordinary 
class, and whose value is in the inverse 
ratio of their size. LANGUAGE LESSONS _in 
“ Park’s Language Course.” By J. G. Park, 
A.M., author of English Grammar, etc., and 
Instructor in the Normal University, Ada, 
Ohio. (American Book Co. 35 cents.) 
* Learn by Doing” is the principle on which 
the little manual is constructed. 

For an epoch making book among spell- 
ers commend us to the Two Parts of THE 
RATIONAL SPELLING Book. By Dr. J. M. 
Rice, editor of the Forum and author of 
“The Public School in the United States.” 
(American Book Co. 15 and 20 cents.) This 


Speller is constructed on the ideas brought 


out by Dr. Rice in his attack on the “ Spell- 
ing Grind” in the Forum in April and June, 
1897. They are based on a definite pcycho- 
logical plan and order of progression, 48 
well as the careful study of the conditions 
in the schools and the actual spelling of 
more than 33,000 pupils. 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
by Professor Robert Herrick, University of Chi- 
cago, and Lindsay Todd Damon, Instructor i 
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the same, is-the result of some definite con- 
victions as*to the methods of teaching Eng- 
lish composition, which have been incor- 
porated in the book. (1) In the earliest 
years criticism should be subordinated to 
production and construction; write, compose, 
do something: before you begin to criticise. 
(2) College freshman rhetoric can be given 
in the secondary school without much in- 
crease of time or matter. (8) The ordinary 
text-book separates rhetoric too much from 
composition. (4) Repetition is not a bad 
thing in a dull book. 

These are the main points. They give a 
certain novelty to a hand-book which, on 
the whole, must follow the beaten path. 
(Scott, Firesman & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
by E. Oram Lyte, A.M., Ph.D., comes from 
the Principal of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, Pa. It is constructed on good 
pedagogical principles, and the merit, or 
originality, of the book lies in the good 
sense, careful scholarship and neat arrange- 
ment distributed through the whole text- 
book. (American Book Company. $1.00.) 


Advanced students of . English who are 
ready to begin in Anglo-Saxon will- find 
their first steps facilitated by ANGLO-SAxon 
PROSE READER FOR BEGINNERS IN OLDEST 
EneaLisu. Prepared with Grammar, Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Prof. W. M. Baskerville, Ph.D. 
(Lips.), Vanderbilt University, and Prof. James 
A. Harrison, LL.D., Litt.D. in the University 
of Virginia. (A. S.. Barnes & Co. pp. 176. 
16mo. $1.20.) 


GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, BIOLOGY. 


Passing into the general class of text-books 
of Natural History, we name PuysicaL 
GEOGRAPHY, by William Morris Davis, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography in Harvard, as- 
sisted by William Henry Snyder, Master in 
Science, Worcester Academy (Ginn & Co., 
$1.50), as a manual of the highest class, su- 
perbly illustrated, with 261 illustrative dia- 
srams. A complete manual in Physical 
Geography, or Physiography, as it is now 
coming to be called, for advanced grammar 
Schools or high school classes, or even col- 
leges. Technical terms are used very spar- 
ingly, never so far as we have noticed except 


when their omission would increase the stu- 
dent’s difficulties. The opening paragraphs 
of each chapter are intended for reading 
rather than texts for recitation. The work 1s 
arranged to provide for observations in the 
field. The earth’s physical features are pre- 
sented in their relation to man with a view 
of developing the habit of looking at them as 
prime factors in the development of man 
and of lifting the manual above the stage of 
mere barren description to the higher stage 
which presents phendmena and factors in 
connection with causes and consequences. A 
striking manual, executed in the best educa- 
tional manner. 

In the same grade we name the new 
revised edition of A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By Joseph Le Conte, Professor in the University 
of California. (American Book Company. 
$1.29.) An elementary text-book on the same 
general plan with the first edition in 1884, 
but modified and expanded to bring it up to 
the present conditions of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

Three superb educational works for ad- 
vanced students are Rivers oF NoRTH AMEP- 
ica. A Reading Lesson for Students of Geogra- 
phy and Geology. Bu Israel C. Russell, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University of Michi- 
gan. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.10.) With 
this should be read EartH SCULPTURE; Ok, 
THE ORIGIN oF LAND Forms, by James 
Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.G.8. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.) Both in the “Science Series; " 
both splendidly illustrated; both examples of 
the close approach of science to romance. 
The third in this group is VOLCANOES; THEIR 
STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. By T. @. Bon- 
ney, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor University Col- 
lege, London. (The same “ Science Series ” 
$2.00.) Tur Pray or Anrmats. By Karl 
Groos, Professor in the University of Basel. 
Translated with the author’s co-operation, by 
Elizabeth IL. Baldwin, with Preface and Ap- 
pendix by J. Martin Baldwin, Professor in 
Princeton University. (D. Appleton & Cc. 
$1.25.) A capital work of absorbing interest. 
Among minor manuals of Botany, SEED 
TRAVELERS, Studies of the Methods of Dis- 
persal of Various Common Seeds, by Clarence 
Moores Weed (Ginn & Co., 30 cents), is a 
beautiful elementary study, done with intel- 
ligence and deft workmanship. 
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A JTABORATORY MANUAL IN PRACTICAL - 


Botany. By Charles H. Clark, A.M., D.Sc., 
Principal of Windsor Hall School, Woburn, 
Mass. (American Book Company. 96 cents.) 
An elementary laboratory manual on the 
methods for secondary schools, recommended 
by the Committee of Ten, but adjusted to the 
needs of elementary students of plant life 
in the field, and provided with explanatory 
and illustrative diagrams. 

MAN, PAST AND PRESENT. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. (The Macmillan Company. $3.00.) 
This manual is the efflorescence of the 
“Cambridge Geographical Series;” com- 
pact, crowded with details and yet delight- 
fully readable, a scientific book in literary 
English, attractive enough to make it a 
classic. It is, of course, largely occupied 
with that “hazy period vaguely called pre- 
historic.” In the firm footing which the au- 
thor finds for his methods modern research 
seems to have reconstructed the ethnical his- 
tory of the Mediterranean peoples, who still 
form the bulk of the inhabitants around that 
sea, and of the British Isles. Close attention 
is given to coincidences in mythologies, folk- 
lore, and all forms of popular superstition, 
as supporting the author’s belief that these 
manifestations have their root in primitive 
economic conditions, and are proofs of the 
common psychic nature of man acted on by 
like causes. The general arrangement deals 
first with the cradle, origin and migrations 


of the pleistocene predecessor of the human , 


population of the globe. Then follow chap- 
ters which treat seriatim of the primary 
groups and _ sub-families of the human 
groups. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By A. R. Horn- 
brook, A.M. GRADED WoRK IN ARITHMETIC. 
Fifth Book. By S. W. Baird. (American 
Book Co.) Differences in arithmetic have 
come to be solely in the manner of presenta- 
tion and choice of illustrations. Mr. Horn- 
brook’s Primary text has some admi- 
rable features, appealing to the eye in learn- 
ing the associations of number. The “ num- 
ber tables ” seem of special value as a begin- 
ning for computation. Principal Baird’s 
Fifth Book, while having excellent points, 
repeats discussions by introducing some top- 
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ics earlier than usual. It would seem better 
to follow the discussion of ‘ Percentage” at 
once by its applications, in some of which 
specific names are given to the quantities, 
and in this the element of time enters. In 


the subject of mensuration some grave er. © 


rors occur. In section 724, page 319, the 
modifier “‘ regular” should precede “ pyra- 


mid,” and the modifier “right” the word - 


cone. Only the regular pyramid and the 
right cone have “ slant hight.” 


NEw ScHoot ALGEBRA. By G. A. Went- 
worth. (Ginn & Co.) It is hard to under. 
stand why any more elementary algebras 
should be published. Advantages in expres- 
sion, arrangement and illustration are over- 
balanced by efforts to justify the new ven- 
ture. There is no gain in confining the 
earlier treatment to positive quantities, as in 
this text. The elementary distinction be- 
tween positive and negative is very simple 
and can be readily illustrated at the first. 
In the main, however, the elementary parts 
of the book are good; but the treatment of 
formulas is meager throughout, and the last 
four chapters of the work are exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. Unless more clearly treated 
they should be omitted altogether. 


OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. By William 
T. Campbell, A.M. (Harper & Bros.) ELE£- 
MENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By Wil- 
liam Noetling, A.M., O.E. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) PLANE GEOMETRY. Revised Edition. By 
G. A. Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) ESSENTIALS 
OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Web- 
ster Wells, A.M. (D. C. Heath & Co.) Fa- 
MOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
By Beman and Smith. (Ginn & Co.) The Ob- 
servational Geometry, introducing drawing 


and framing, forms an excellent introduction - 


to demonstrative geometry. Unless, how- 
ever, the pupil’s time is unlimited the text 
is far too extensive, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er the pictures are an aid or a hindrance. 
Professor Noetling’s rendition from the Ger- 


Iman of Stoecker is admirable. It places in 


available form, concisely and clearly, a con- 
siderable part of the essentials of geometry; 
those definitions and relations which every 
one should have in mind. In dealing with 
plane solids it would be better to use the 
terms “faces” and “edges” rather than 
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sides.” Geometrically a side is the boun- 
dary of a surface. Such distinctions made 
at the first will easily preserve proper preci- 
sion throughout. It would be well if in 
every country school so much geometry were 
taught as is given in Professor Noetling’s 
sixty pages. Professor Wentworth’s revision 
changes the previous text bux slightly. Some 
points are made clearer for those who from 
the many presentations or the subject choose 
to use Wentworth. Professor Wells’s latest 
work at once calls forth a protest against his 
use of the word “ Essentials.”” To whatever 
end “ essential’? may lead this text should 
not carry the tide. It is specially noticeable 
that the text fails to give the definition of 
spherical triangle, on which the truth of sev- 
eval of his subsequent propositions depends. 
This little work on Problems is an author- 
ized translation of Professor Klein’s discus- 
sion of the treatment in modern analysis of 
the famous problems of Greek geometry; the 
duplication of the cube; the trisection of an 
angle, and the quadratu~e of the circle. It 
brings together in available form, clearly ex- 
pressed, widely scattered discussions. It 
should be of special value to those teaching 


elementary mathematics. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By J. M. Taylor, LL.D. (Ginn & Co.) This 
is a revision of a text issued in 1884. The 
earlier form admirably answered the purpose 
of those in general college classes who 
wished some knowledge of the methods of 
the calculus, with no intent toward ad- 
vanced mathematical’ study. The revision 
has largely destroyed the value of the book 
for a brief course; its expansions and addi- 
tions do not commend it to those wishing a 
full basis for further investigation. 
INFINITESIMAL ANALYSIS. By: William B. 
Smith. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3.25.) This work is a text-book on 
Differential and Integral Calculus. It con- 
tains much good mathematics culled from 
various sources for which general acknowl- 
edgment is made in the preface. The presen- 
tation is_most objectionable. In the preface 
one finds mention of “ Weierstrassian rigor ” 
and “ Masters of E-methods.”_ These might 
Serve as bases for questions in “ Civil Ser- 
vice” examinations; they are not well in 
prefacing a text-book. This work is not so 
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heavily disfigured by contractions as the au- 


thor’s “ Co-ordinate Geometry,” but there are 
more contractions than should be. The defi- 
nitions are generally exceedingly cumbrous, 
and the symbolism is very puzzling. In 
section 20, page 11, after stating five forms 
to indicate the derivative of a function, the 
text proceeds: “ We shall use all these as 
quite equivalent, but not quite indifferently.” 
The confusion of symbols is more objection- 
able than any misunderstanding of the com- 
ay 
x 


mon form ‘‘ a There are many cases of 


exceedingly bad English. The results of the 
algebraic decomposition of rational fractions 
are called “‘ part-fractions.” This is not Eng- 
lish; “ part” is a verb or a noun, and its ad- 
jective is “ partial.” Similar cases abound. 
On page 126 the text has: “ We derive both 
numerator.and denominator,” which is not 
what is done at all. “To derive” does not 
mean “to obtain a derivative,” but to obtain 
the thing itself. The book is so crowded 
with affected and awkward crudities of ex- 
pression as to render it valueless as a text, 
while there are so many discussions of the 
same subject clearly and elegantly ex- 
pressed. Distortion of the English language 
is not necessary to make good mathematics. 

A Trxt-Book oF GENERAL Puysics. By 
Charles S. Hastings, Ph.D., and Frederick E. 
Beach, Ph.D. Pp. viii, 768. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1899.) The rapid progress of Physics 
during recent years, and the very nu- 
merous applications of scientific knowledge 
to the useful pursuits of life, have created 
an increased demand for new and better 
text-books. The volume before us suggests 
many questions regarding the presentment 
of physical theory; the field is so broad, the 
limits of a text-book so narrow, and views 
differ so widely respecting the relative im- 
portance of different parts of the subject. 
The general appearance of the book is at- 
tractive, and a careful examination shows 
that the arrangement and Classification are 
good, the selection of topics and principles 
is excellent, the explanations and statements 
are clear and concise, and the illustrations 
are to the point. Slight alterations in some 
portions might be suggested. The definition 
of a perfectly elastic body is not quite com- 
plete. The strain may completely disappear 
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when the stress is removed, but if the strain, 
corresponding to a given stress, be not the 
same during the removal as during the impo- 
sition of the stress, the body is not perfectly 
elastic, there is in such a body what might 
be termed ‘“‘ mechanical hysteresis.” It seems 
unwise to try to avoid, entirely, the notation 
of the calculus, the natural language of phys- 
ics, especially when Newton’s method of 
fluxions has to be introduced to take its 
place. Under Doppler’s principle only two 
formulas are given for the pitch of a note—- 
viz.: those for the cases where the observer 
moves toward, or away from the sounding 
body. Immediately following them is the 
statement, “ The alteration in pitch of a bell 
or whistle, due to relative motion, may often 
be observed on a passing locomotive.”  Un- 
fortunately the formulas given do not apply 
to the case of the passing locomotive. The 
pitch heard when a sounding body moves 
away from the hearer with a given velocity 
is not the same as that heard when the 
hearer moves away from the sounding body 
with the given velocity. Two additional for- 
mulas should have been given to cover the 
cases in which the sounding body, instead of 
the observer, is in motion. The chapter on 
musical instruments seems rather out of 
place; too much space is devoted to cuts and 
mere description of the violin, flute, oboe, 
bassoon, clarinet, saxophone, trumpet, 
French horn, cornet, trombone and saxhorn. 
The order of these illustrations and descrip- 
tions is almost identical with that’ of Stone 
in his little work on Sound. The authors as- 
sume that.the study of this text will be ac- 
companied by a course of lectures in which 
the experimental demonstrations are shown, 
alse by a course of laboratory work. A large 
nuwuber of carefully selected examples are 
given. and the book has a good index. It 
shows no shirking or glossing over of diffi- 
culties, and is an admirable text for the more 
advanced institutions of learning. 

_A Text-Boox or Puysics. By Wentworth 
and Hill. (Ginn & Co.) While many parts 
of elementary physics have remained un- 
changed for years, new relations have been 
discovered, old statements have been re- 
modeled and along some lines great ad- 
vances have been made. Physical laws and 
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the results of physical research are so di- 


rectly practical that the subject is of great | 
value in our schools. This text, prepared — 


by successful teachers, is well arranged, 
clearly cxvressed and properly abreast of 
the science. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL'IN ASTRONOmy, 
By Mary E. Byrd, A.B. Pp. x, 2738. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1899.) Instruction in As- 
tronomy too often consists of a course of 
text-book study only, a mere memorizing of 
words and facts, with perhaps a little desul- 
tory star-gazing. This method of teaching 
is of little value in the real work of educa- 
tion. The object of the manual under no- 
tice is to bring the student face to face with 
astronomical phenomena, to lead him to ob- 
serve accurately, and to measure for him- 
self celestial movements with simple ap- 
pliances. The opening chapters deal with the 
subject of errors, the establishment of ref- 
erence lines, the use of almanacs and globes, 
and the making of simple apparatus, then 
follow numerous questions and exercises, 
all of which are to be answered directly from 
observation, or from data obtained by ob- 
servation. The manual is’ intended to be 
used in connection with some standard text- 
book on general astronomy, and is a work 
which deserves to find favor with all teach- 
ers and students of astronomy. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AsTRONOMY. By Prof. 
Charles A. Young. Revised edition with 
Uranography and Star-maps. Pp. x, 514. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1898.) <A. glance 
through this book, with an occasional ref- 
erence to the older volume, shows numer- 
ous changes, corrections and additions, 
which have been made, however, in such 
a way as not to change the general charac- 
ter of the work; the old and new editions 
may be used together. The admirable se- 
lection and arrangement of topics, the clear- 
ness of exposition and excellent illustra- 
tions make it one of the best of the stand- 
ard text-books on Astronomy. 


HISTORY. 
In the way of special manuals of history 
Wwe name A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NaA- 
TION. By Andrew C, McLaughlin, Professor 
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of American History in the University of Mich- 
igan. (D. Appleton & Co. $140.) This is 
the most recent number in the “ Twentieth 
Century Series,” and will serve the purposes 
of the general reader as well as of high and 
grammar school classes and teacher. It is 
prepared with a full equipment of maps, full 
size and sectional, and of well selected in- 
structive illustrations. The work is well 
done, developed in a. natural order, with a 
good -sense of historic perspective and the 
relative value and connection of events, and 
with marked success in noting the epochs 
and phases of national progress. It con- 
tains well sifted lists of books for reading 
and is written down to the present adminis- 
tration. 


A school textbook of high order is A His- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Wilbur F. Gordy, Principal North School, 
Hartford. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
The special feature of this school manual 
is the particular attention given to what the 
author calls “The New Union,’ with the 
constitutional, political, economic, social and 
industrial development of the period since 
the war. The book is published on Richard 
Henry Green’s principle of pictorial illustra- 
tion. We hope there was no animus in the 
omission of President Cleveland from the 
Presidential illustrations. 


The highest point in manuals for the study 
of*history is reached in AMERICAN HISTORY 
TOLD By CONTEMPORARIES, by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Professor of History in Harvard 
(Two vols. The Macmillan Company. $2.00), 
and by A History or ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Henry A. 


Beers, Professor of English Literature, Yale . 


(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00). 

The new edition of D. H. Montgomery’s 
LEADING Facts oF AMERICAN HISTORY en- 
titles it to a place among the educational 
books of the year. It is brought down to the 
date of publication and ends up strong with 
tabulated summaries of leading facts and 
events. The idea which lies at the bottom 


of the method followed in the text-book has - 


worked well in the ten yea's it has been in 
use. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.12.) 
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The End of the Peace: Con- 
ference. 


Tue pessimists took their turn first, but 
now the optimists have their innings. The 
pessimists had the best of it in the argu- 
ment, for how could Russia or Germany 
or France disarm? And was it easy to be- 
lieve that the Czar knew what he was 
about, or that he could control his advisers ? 
And how absurd it was that the Czar should 
talk about peace at a time when he was 
persecuting the Jews and robbing Finland 
of its autonomy! But, fortunately, history 
does not always run along the straight lines 
of precedent and consistency, else there 
would be no revolutions. Revolutions are 
good, but better is the occasional irruption 
into the course of history of a divine force, 
some great ethical or Christian impulse 
which, when it comes, puts to shame all 
the vaticinations of selfishness and coward- 
ice. 

So far as human wisdom can discern the 
sole cause of the calling of this Peace Con- 
ference was such a divine impulse in the 
heart of the young man who has inherited 
the throne of Russia and the simple com- 
mon sense of the ruling house of Denmark. 
It came to him from the burden of respon- 
sibility as ruler of a hundred million men. 
It would seem as if the Spirit of the Lord 
had been brooding over the face of the na- 
tions even as in old time it brooded over 
the waters until the Voice said, “ Let there 
be light;” for, if we may accept the general 
belief of courts, the other great Emperor, 
William II of Germany, just at the time 
when Nicholas issued his call for the Peace 
Conference was planning to make his visit 
to Jerusalem the occasion of a weighty call 
to the nations for peace on earth. Per- 
haps, as they say, he was for a while 
piqued that his brother of Russia should 
have anticipated him, and perhaps for that 
reason he at first. received the invitation 
with some jealous resistance to its purpose, 
2100 
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but at last he has joitied heartily with those 
who were determined that the great confer- 
ence should not fail of its object. 

And it has not failed. The contemptuous 
attitude of Germany is changed. Those who 
were ready to declare that it must fail, and 
has failed, because the Pope was not asked 
to be represented, are shamed by his more 
generous recognition of its good work. The 
members who came together suspicious and 
jealous of each other have recognized that 
the same purpose animated all; they have 
become acquainted with each other in the 
pleasant intimacies of the long busy weeks, 
and there grew up in their hearts a deter- 
mination that the sessions should not fail 
of worthy fruit. The world’s sweet peace 
is nearer for this Conference. The nations 
see better than they did that they need not 
be enemies but may be friends. They rec- 
ognize, too, that more is yet to be done, and 
they desire further conferences to carry on 
the good work so well begun. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that 
the United States was so well represented, 
and accomplished so much. Every member 
of the Commission deserves praise. Every 
one expected this of Ambassador White and 
his associates distinguished in the navy or 
in the halls of learning, but we must es- 
pecially recognize the reputation won by 
Mr. Holls, whose name was new to the pub- 
lic at large. It was his good fortune to be 
on the Committee on Arbitration, and it 
was the good fortune of the American del- 
gation to be especially interested in this, the 
principal achievement of the Conference. 
The new rules for the management of arms 
are of some importance, and the failure to 
perfect any plan for reducing military 
budgets and standing armies is as sad as it 
was unavoidable, but the fresh emphasis 
on arbitration as a substitute for war, and 
the establishment of a permanent court ever 
ready to arbitrate international differences 
is enough to spread a sunset radiance on 
the sky of the closing century. We have 
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seen what the world has never seen before, 
a congress of all the nations of the world; 
we have established a world’s. high court, 
almost a world’s mote. Henceforth there 
will be less need of armies and navies. The 
people who make laws and who toil to sup- 
port military establishments will be less 
ready to vote their money for useless cannon, 
and by indirection, if not by agreement, the 
reduction of armies will be accomplished. 

Happy are they who shall see the middle 
of the next century. The new century will 
begin with greater hope for the prophets of 
good to man. Blessed are the idealists, for 
they shall govern the earth. 


t 





The Italian Demand. 


THE demand which Italy has made on the 
United States for satisfaction for the recent 
lynching of five Italians at Tallulah, Louisi- 
ana, recalls public attention to a weak spot 
in our federal system. 

Our treaties with foreign governments 
often make express provision for due pro- 
tection to the persons and property of their 
subjects which may be within our jurisdic- 
tion. In the absence of such a treaty, the 
general principles of modern international 
law would require as much. But where does 
the burden rest? So far as our own law is 
concerned, it rests mainly on the several 
States. Each State controls its own police, 
and preserves public order by such methods 
as it thinks proper. So far, however, as our 
international relations are concerned, the 
States drop out of sight. To foreign nations 
the Federal Government is the only Govern- 
ment to which to look. If they call upon the 
President to redress some injury done to one 
of their subjects, is it to be fairly expected 
that they will be content with the answer 
that, under our system of administration, the 
only redress to be had must come from the 
courts of the State in which the wrong oc- 
curred? Yet that is precisely the attitude 
which the United States have generally 
taken in such cases. . 

The first of these came dangerously near 
involving us in a war with Great Britain. 
It was the case of McLeod, prosecuted in the 
courts of New York for murder, one of 
Whose defenses was that the killing was an 
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act of war in the course of a military expedi- 
tion sent over the border by the Canadian 
Government. McLeod’s release was demand- 
ed from the President by the British Minis- 
ter, and had not the trial resulted in an ac- 
quittal, it is difficult to see how the matter 
could have been adjusted. The immediate 
result was an act of Congress giving the 
United States Courts the right to set such a 
prisoner free, on habeas corpus proceedings. 

President Harrison, in 1891, recommended 
to Congress the enactment of another 
statute, providing that prosecutions for all 
offenses against the treaty rights of foreign- 
ers might be brought in the federal courts. 
Had this been done President McKinley 
might have replied to the recent demand of 
Italy with assurances that no pains would 
be spared to ascertain the guilty parties, 
and bring them to justice. All that he can, 
do now is to express his regret for the out- 
rage and his resolution “ to adopt every legal 
measure to insure justice’ (which means lit- 
tle more than urging the authorities of Lou- 
isiana to take the proper action in that direc- 
tion), and by and by, perhaps, to offer as a 
gratuity to the families of the murdered 
men a sum of money, which Italy will accept 
as her right. Such was the course adopted 
by President Cleveland under a similar state 
of circumstances in 1896. 

The subject is one that every President 
ought to urge upon the attention of every 
Congress until some such law as that sug- 
gested by President Harrison is passed. A 
draft of such a statute was brought before 
the American Bar Association some years 
ago, and the false position in which the 
United States are placed was discussed at 
length in the Revue du Droit Public for Nov.- 
Dec., 1895, in an article by Judge Baldwin, 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut. Only the increasing power of the 
United States has saved us from serious 
complications for want of this power in the 
federal courts. It will prevent Italy from 
making this a cause of war; but it does not 
prevent the public opinion of foreign courts 
from regarding as little short of ridiculous 
the attitude of a government that cannot en- 
force by its own officers and agencies the 
common obligations imposed by interna- 
tional law, 
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The real difficulty in the way of proper 
legislation is the natural jealousy of the 
States at any encroachment on their rights 
of local administration. But can it fairly be 
considered an encroachment to give the fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction to punish for what 
there are such strong reasons for making a 
crime under federal law? 

The constitution expressly gives to Con- 
gress the power to make laws to define and 
punish offenses against the laws of nations. 
Impliedly it gives it power to make laws to 
punish criminal acts in violation of.a treaty, 
for every treaty is part of the laws of the 
United States, and of every State as well, 
being “the supreme law of the land” in all 
cases to which it applies. So long as these 
powers remain unexercised as to matters like 
the lynching of the Italians, so long the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must find itself 
with the power to contract international ob- 
ligations which it cannot fulfil. 

No man has a moral right to assume lia- 
bilities which he knows that he will be un- 
able to discharge. No set of men nor asso- 
ciation of men has a greater right, and a na- 
tion is simply another name for its people, 
that is, for such an association. 

Mr. Blaine, when our Secretary of State, 
admitted the duty of the United States to 
indemnify the families of some murdered 
Italians; it appearing that the local authori- 
ties had connived at the massacre. Mr. Ol- 
ney, when occupying the same position, de- 
nied it. But whichever position may be the 
true one, a money payment is a mode of rep- 
aration wholly inadequate. It belongs to a 
great nation to see that justice is done with- 
in‘ its borders to ‘every subject of another 
Government with which it is in friendly re- 
lations, and upon every one who does him a 
wrong; and with this duty ought to go a 
commensurate power. 





Arbitration for the Boundary. 

CONFLICTING reports as to the condition of 
the pending negotiations concerning the 
Alaskan boundary have recently been pub- 
lished in this country and in England. As 
the rules of diplomatic procedure require 
that the facts shall be withheld from the 
public until an agreement shall have been 
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reached, there is an ample field for guegg. 
ing, conjecture, assertion and gossip. Thus 
it comes about that stories telegraphed from 
one capital or the other on one day may be 
contradicted on the next. The latest report 
is that this country has offered to lease to 
Canada a port on the Lynn Canal, with free 
access to it from the interior, the condition 
being that the United States does not re. 
linquish sovereignty over the port or the 
path leading from it. It is also reported 
that Canada -rejects this, and will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than an absolute 
surrender of a port and of a strip of land 
connecting it with her territory on the other 
side of the mountain passes. It is also said 
that she will accept nothing but arbitra- 
tion, and this story appears to be supported 
by the recent remarks of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in the Canadian Parliament. In the absence 
of official statements, however, no report re- 
cently published as to the diplomatic sit- 
uation can be regarded as trustworthy. 
But there is an accessible official state- 
ment concerning the negotiations of last 
February for arbitration, which were abrupt- 
ly closed by the adjournment of the Joint 
High Commission, and reference to it should 
be made, because the proposals of the two 
parties at that time have recently and re 
peatedly 'been misrepresented. We assume, 
of course, that the detailed report given to 
the public by the British Foreign Office on 
June 5th is a truthful one. We are not aware 
that any one has ever questioned the cor- 


‘rectness of it. 


A copy of it, now before us, shows that 
on February 18th, the boundary question 
having been taken up, the British Commis- 
sioners proposed that it be referred to ar- 
bitration, and then submitted the basis of 
a treaty of arbitration, providing for a tti- 
bunal of three jurists, one to be named by 
Great Britain, one by President McKinley, 
and the third to be selected by these two. 
This tribunal was to be governed by three 
rules. There was no disagreement as to the 
first two. The third was as follows: 


“In determining the boundary line, if terti- 
tory of one party shall be found by the tribunal 
to have been at the date of this treaty in the 
occupation of the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, such effect shall be given to such 
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occupation as reason, justice, the principles of 
international law, and the equities of the case 
shall, in the opinion of the tribunal, require.” 

This rule related to Dyea, Skaguay, and 
the other settlements on the shore of Lynn 
Canal. The proposition was in accord with 
the Venezuelan precedent. The American 
Commissioners responded with a project call- 
ing for a tribunal of six jurists (three for 
each side) with no provision for an umpire 
if there should be an even division, and with 
the following additions to the rules sub- 
mitted by Great Britain: 

“ All towns or settlements on tidewater, set- 
tled under the authority of the United States 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States 
at the date of this treaty, shall remain within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States. In considering the ‘coast’ referred to 
in said treaties [between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain in 1825, and between Russia and the United 
States in 1867], it is understood that the coast 
of the continent is intended.” 

This project was rejected by the British 
Commissioners because a settlement of the 
question might be prevented by the even 
division of a tribunal of six, because of the 
definition of “coast,” and for the reason 
that the exception of the towns on Lynn 
Canal—a “ marked and important departure 
from the rules of the Venezuelan boundary 
reference ”—took from the tribunal ques- 
tions which, in their opinion, should be sub- 
mitted to it. In a subsequent exchange of 
views the British Commissioners said they 
should regard the selection of an umpire 
from the American continent as highly ob- 
jectionable. This disagreement as to ar- 
bitration virtually closed the sessions of the 
Commission. 

The British project was substantially a 
copy of the one which we had insisted upon 
in the case of Venezuela. The American 
proposition was one that did not compel a 
decision, and it excepted the greater part of 
the territory which Canada claimed. Our 
Government holds, it is said, that the condi- 
tions are not like those in the Venezuelan 
cage, because Canada never protested against 
our settlement of the coast at Dyea and 
Skaguay. Canada admits no difference, and 
asserts that we have been inconsistent. It 
has been said at Washington that we now 
occupy the territory in dispute, and that an 
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umpire in a compromising spirit might de- 
prive us of half of it. 

But it was.not necessary that arbitration 
should take place strictly on the lines of 
the British proposition, which was the first 
project submitted, some modification of 
which would probably have been accepted. 
An effort to procure a reasonable modifica- 
tion should have been made then. It is not 
too late now to make the attempt. An even- 
ly divided tribunal of six, with no umpire, 
and with the good things withdrawn, is out 
of the question. Canada should have an op- 
portunity to accept a project not so flatly at 
variance with her own proposition. 





“Fanatics and Fools.” 

It is the Northern “fanatics and fools” 
whom Governor Candler, of Georgia, holds 
chiefly responsible for the race troubles and 
lynchings in the South. First, the negro was 
infected by the evil teachings of the carpet- 
baggers, but he adds: 


“ A more immediate cause is the perpetual in- 
termeddling with the relations of the races in 
the South by fanatics and fools who know noth- 
ing about the situation. 

“They call town meetings and discuss imag- 
inary wrongs of the Southern negro, which do 
not exist, and denounce the Southern white peo- 
ple for crimes they have not committed; they 
publish in the newspapers grossly exaggerated 
accounts of such crimes as are committed 
against the negro in the South, and omit any 
notice of the crime against the white woman 
which provoked the retaliation; they write in- 
cendiary letters to turbulent negroes all over 
the South, advising them to arm themselves 
with Winchester rifles, and for every guilty 
rapist who pays. the penalty of his crime to 
shoot down the first two white men they meet. 

“Thousands of such letters have been written 
to Georgia in the last three months. By such 
methods they call into existence the very state 
of things they pretend to deplore, a condition 
of affairs that did not exist, and never would 
have existed but for them and their senseless, 
unjust and incendiary conduct.” 

We have heard that kind of talk before. 
Forty years ago they used to say in Georgia 
that all woyld be lovely but for the Aboli- 
tionist fanatics and fools in the North. 

We do not know that any man or any 
paper has for fifty vears more frequently 
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and consistently given what the Governor 
calis “ intermeddling”’ advice than THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. We suppose it is such as we that 
he calls fanatics and fools. At any rate, we 
have intermeddled and propose to keep in- 
termeddling wherever we find what ap- 
pear to be wrongs that need to be righted. 
Wrong we shall call wrong, and shall not 
ask Governor Candler’s permission to do so. 

Are we intermeddlers to blame for the 
conditions at the South ? Who has done 
the lynching, we or they ? Are we to see 
the nation disgraced in the eyes, not of Italy 
alone, but of the world and say not a word ? 
We shall speak and ask the world to speak 
until Governor Candler is shamed into si- 
lence. So the wrongs of the Southern negro 
“do not exist.” Then is it not true that 
equal rights are denied the negro in the 
South, that State after State has changed 
its constitution for the professed purpose 
of taking the suffrage from the negroes 
while giving it to every white man? Are 
there no Jim Crow car laws in the South ? 
Is there no prison camp system perpetuated 
solely because the convicts are negroes ? 
Yet the lynchers, the robbers of the ballot, 
the legislators who refuse cultivated col- 
ored women a decent place to ride in the 
cars, or to eat at a station, are guilty of no 
wrong; it is all the Northern fanatics that 
venture to criticise the manners of the peo- 
ple. 

And who have published these “ grossly 
exaggerated accounts of such crimes as are 
committed against the negro?” If we have 
published such accounts it has been from 
the columns of Atlanta papers which have 
told more horrible stories than we have 
dared to print. Did we at the North in- 
vent the stories of the lynching of the negro 
postmaster and bis family in South Car- 
olina, or of Sam Hose and the Rev. Elijah 
Strickland in Georgia or the later barbari- 
ties in the same State ? No, we copied the 
stories from the Charleston News and Courier 
and the Atlanta Constitution. We could not 
have exaggerated them if we had tried. 

And have we, of the North, “ omitted any 
notice of the crime against the white 
woman ?” We did not mention any in the 
South Carolina postmaster case, for there 
was not any. We did mention it in the Sam 
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Hose case, and we always mention it. It 
would be false to say that Northern men do 
not condemn negro crime; they do, and s0 
do the negroes of the South. But when we 
condemn the lynching of Italians in Louis. 
iana we do not dwell on the enormity of the 
attempted murder one of them was guilty 
of, and when there is a lynching in Indiana 
we talk more about the lynching than we 
do about the crime that provoked it, because 
nobody thinks of apologizing for murder or 
rape, but multitudes of our citizens excuse 
lynching. 

As to that advice given in “ thousands” 
of “incendiary letters to turbulent negroes 
all over the South,” we do not believe a 
word of it. But we do herewith give this 
advice to negroes in the South: Be quiet; 
be patient; be industrious; be moral; obey 
the laws; commit no crimes. Ifa crime is 
committed by a negro do your best to help 
his arrest, but only when you have reason 
to believe he will be legally and honestly 
tried; never when you believe he will be 
lynched. If an attempt is made to lynch a 
man, be he innocent or guilty, aid any at- 
tempt made by the sheriff or others to pro- 
tect him and hand him over for legal trial. 
Obey the law as a white man ought to obey 
the law; and protect yourselves as a brave, 
law-abiding white man would protect him- 
self and his family. If that is fanaticism set 
us down as fanatics. 





The Pension Bureau. 


THE pension claim. agents are now attack- 
ing Commissioner Evans by the threat that 
nothing but the removal of this honest officer 
will restrain them from defeating the Repub- 
lican ticket in Ohio at the coming election. 
Knowing that the success of the Republican 
party in that State is greatly desired by the 
Administration, they, or persons represent 
ing some of them, profess to have obtained 
control of votes enough to turn the scale or 
make the issue very doubtful, and say that 
a failure to remove Colonel Evans or trans- 
fer him to some other office will cause these 
votes to be cast for the Democratic nominees 
and a silver platform. Of course, the Presi- 
dent cannot be moved by a threat like this, 
or by any resort to the methods of a political 
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blackmailer, to tetiove a niost faithful and 
efficient public servant. Even if the election 
could be saved in no other way the price 
would be too high. If the President were 
capable of truckling to these conspirators, 
however, nothing could be gained by it. The 
disgust of Republican voters would out- 
weigh at the polls the allegiance of the claim 
agents’ men, purchased by the sacrifice of a 
Commissioner who has fearlessly done his 
duty. But the President does not approach 
the consideration of such a question upon so 
low a plane as this. The arguments which 
appeal to him in behalf of the Commissioner 
are of a higher class than those which the 
conspiring enemies of Colonel Evans—or, 
rather, the foes of an honest administration 
of the pension laws—find in the influence 
which they profess to exert upon voters in 
Ohio. 

Since the recent visit of the Grand Army’s 
committee of investigation to Washington, 
the attacks of the Grand Army posts upon 
the Commissioner appear to have been sus- 
pended, possibly because, according to cur- 
rent reports, the committee found that the 
Commissioner’s course had been strictly in 
obedience to the laws. One exception, how- 
ever, may be noted. Springhill Post, in Kan- 
sas, is so completely under the domination of 
the claim agents that it. recently called upon 
“ajust Godto remove a President that retains 
H. Clay Evans as Pension Commissioner.” 
Why is it that the associated veterans yield 
so readily to the foul influence of the pen- 
sion attorneys, and at their suggestion so as- 
sail an officer who is a Union veteran, who 
presides over a bureau whose operations are 
controlled by Union veterans, and against 
whom no charge is made except the one that 
he has preferred to obey the laws and serve 
the people rather than to satisfy the de- 
mands of men like Tanner, whose measure 
was clearly ascertaine” by the public during 
his brief and inglorious term in the Commis- 
Sioner’s office? 

Why is it that the associated veterans 
cannot see that in attacking the present ad- 
ministration of the Pension Bureau they at- 
tack their own comrades, and denounce an 
institution conducted by veterans and pen- 
Sioners who deserve their respect and aid? 
Colonel Evans was a Union soldier. He en- 
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listed from Wisconsin. In the Bureau the 
Board of Review, in connection with the 
Medical Division, is charged with the adju- 
dication and settlement of all claims, and the 
action of these two organizations is gener- 
ally final on all, questions brought before 
them. Who are the members of the Board 
of Review? The chief is a veteran from 
Illinois, a pensioner because of severe 
wounds received in action. The First As- 
sistant Chief has a record of excellent serv- 
ice in an Illinois regiment. Of the chiefs of 
the five sections, three lost an arm in the 
service, one lost a leg, and the fifth is a crip- 
pled veteran who holds an office in the Grand 
Army. Of the 110 reviewers, 70 are Union 
veterans; one of them commanded a division 
and many were wounded, one of them seven 
times. A large proportion of these men have 
been in the Bureau for twenty years. Turn- 
ing to the Medical Division, we find that the 
chief officer (who received a medal of honor 
for conspicuous gallantry inaction), one of the 
two qualified surgeons, one of the two princi- 
pal examiners, and twenty-six of the forty- ' 
three medical examiners are veterans of the 
army or the navy who served in the civil war, 
The adjudication of claims is almost entirely 
under the control of these two boards. When 
the Grand Army attacks the work and de- 
cisions of the Bureau it attacks these scarred 
veterans; it virtually says that the survivors 
of the war cannot obtain justice from men 
of distinguished record, picked from their 
own ranks. Have the Grand Army posts 
and encampments ever thought of this? 
Have they realized to what depths of in- 
justice and absurdity they have been 
dragged down by the ceaseless efforts of the 
claim agents? . 

The chief officers, nine of the chiefs of di- 
vision and a large majority of the clerks who 
hold places of responsibility are Union vet- 
erans, and: the Bureau from top to bottom is 
controlled by men who served in the Union 
army. In all matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization of the divisions, in appointments, 
and in promotions, veterans are preferred. 
And in command over all is a veteran whose 
sympathy for deserving applicants is unfail- 
ing, and who has undertaken to administer 
the laws honestly and faithfully, without re- 
gard to the selfish clamor of greedy pension 
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attorneys. An honest veteran who finds 
himself in company with those who attack 
the Bureau and abuse this Commissioner 
should be ashamed of his associations. The 


Grand Army should apologize to him and 
make amends by giving him all possible as- 
sistance in his work. 





Tur New York State Board of. Mediation 
and Arbitration is empowered by law to 
make final and conclusive decisions in cases 
brought before it on appeals from the de- 
cisions of local boards of arbitration, or in 
others submitted to it directly by the dis- 
agreeing parties. But there are: no local 
boards, no appeals, no decisions, because em- 
ployers and employees do not resort to ar- 
bitration. Striking workmen in most cases 
are willing to go before arbitrators, but their 
employers commonly hold that after the men 
have voluntarily retired from their service 
there is no question between these retiring 
employees and themselves which arbitrators 
can consider. Therefore the State Board in 
New York is idle, altho its members visit 
places where strikes are in progress and 
offer their services. But the board has 
powers which it does not use, and which 
could be used to the advantage of the pub- 
lic. The law makes it the duty of the board 
to proceed to the place where there is a 
strike or a lockout, and to “endeavor by 
mediation to effect an amicable settlement.” 
It authorizes the board, in the pursuit of 
this policy, to “ subpcena witnesses, com- 
pel their attendance, and send for persons 
and papers.” Here is provision for a pub- 
lic and official inquiry as to the causes of the 
controversy, an inquiry 11 which.employers 
and employed’ can be required to testify. 
In the case of every strike affecting the 
business of street railway companies or other 
corporations using public franchises there 
should be such an investigation to ascertain 
whether the strikers or the employers are 
right as to questions of fact, or whether the 
truth lies between them. The public is en- 
titled to the information which can thus be 
obtained by the board acting as a court of 
inquiry, and the publication of it may end 
the strike concerning which the inquiry is 
made. 
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THE Ruskin Co-operative Association of 
Tennessee, the socialist colony which many 
good Utopians thought was the advance 
guard of the elusive ‘“ Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” has failed after an existence of five 
years, and the property has been sold at 
public auction. It was the old, old trouble of 
“couldn’t agree; ” but specifically a dozen or 
more members attempted to disseminate the 
doctrines of anarchy and free love, and fail- 
ing in this applied for a receivership on a 
legal technicality, which thus enabled them 
to wind up the association. Christian Com- 
monwealths, Communistic Societies, Pha- 
lanxes, Brook-Farms, and every other kind 
of socialistic community, have been tried in 
this country, and all have signally failed, ex- ; 
cept those in which the religious bond, as 
with the Shakers, has been the predominant 
factor. A co-operative colony, as some sage 
has remarked, has about as much chance of 
living in the competitive society of the nine-, 
teenth century as a lump of ice in a tropical 
ocean. The evils in our present social sys- 
tem will never be remedied by a few people 
isolating themselves and practicing seclusive 
perfection. Social reform must come through 
universal education andthe _ reformers’ 
surest hope is to stay right at home and 
work among their fellow men. 





....The great success of prohibition in 
Maine, where it has been the policy for 
nearly half a century, is not obscured by 
the fact that the internal revenue report for 
1898 showed 1,079 permits for the retail of 
liquors in Maine, including lawful liquor 
agents, druggists, etc. Doubtless a major- 
ity of these were for persons.who sold liquor 
surreptitiously, and yet The New Voice shows 
that there are 621 cities, towns and organ- 
ized localities in Maine without a liquor out- 
law, and that these are found in only 169 
such places. Notwithstanding Portland and 
Bangor violations it is a great record for the 
State. 

....Admiral Dewey is not the man to talk 
like & fool, and therefore we put no credit 
to the report that he said in an interview at 
Trieste that our next war was likely to be 
with Germany. We have no quarrel with 
Germany, which is the motherland of mul- 
titudes of our citizens, 
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Epworth League International. 


Convention. 
By H. K. Carroll, LL.D. 


INDIANAPOLIS has had a new experience 
and is delighted with it. It has enter- 
tained, with true Hoosier hospitality, the 
fourth International Convention of the Ep- 
worth League. The clean and attractive 
capital of Indiana never before opened its 
gates to so large, orderly and respectable a 
crowd. The railroads had never brought in 
so many people in a few hours and handled 
so much baggage. The police had little else 
to do but to serve as an auxiliary recep- 
tion committee and give the Epworthians 
information. The magistrates had no longer 
lists of cases than usual. Political, trade and 
other conventions would have brought pa- 
trons of the saloon, and increased drinking 


and drunkenness would have made plenty 
of work for the guardians of the peace. A 
more quiet, orderly body of people it would 
not be possible to get together. There was 
not an incident, so far as I could see or hear, 
which reflected discredit on the thousands 
of young people of both sexes who came to 


the convention. They filled the streets, 
crowded the street cars, gathered at the sun- 
rise services in the squares, thronged the 
parks and other public places, but were 
never boisterous or unruly. They were quiet 
and modest at all times, conducting them- 
Selves as respectable young ' Christians 
should. I bear this testimony because the 
contrary is sometimes assumed and asserted 
of similar gatherings. 

The Indianapolis convention was _ inter- 
national and interdenominational. There 
were two countries. represented, Canada 
and the United States, and three Churches, 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist 
Episcopal, South, and the Canada. The 
leagues of Canada are also connected with 
Christian Endeavor. This was the fourth 
biennial convention. The first was held in 
Cleveland, the second in Chattanooga, the 
third in Toronto, Canada. 


As to attendance, the last convention, it is 
generally conceded, was not equal to the 
third. The figures given at Indianapolis 
vary widely, but conservative estimates do 
not exceed 15,000 to 18,000, while at To- 
ronto there were perhaps 25,000. Of dele- 
gates less than 12,000, I believe, registered, 
but there were undoubtedly some who did 
not think it worth while to take the trou- 
ble. Three things probably affected the at- 
tendance. The convention was a little later 
than usual, many had already made other 
plans for an outing, and the Christian En- 
deavor Convention had been held only two 
weeks or so earlier at Detroit. Many of the 
leagues in Michigan had taken part in the 
great Detroit gathering, and the representa- 
tion at Indianapolis from that State was 
comparatively small. The feeling between 
the young people of the two organizations 
is most cordial. I am persuaded that the 
great body of them know no reason why 
they should not be one army. It is those 
who have acted for them that have kept 
them apart. On the side of the League 
there is a strong feeling in favor of federa- 
tion, which found expression in the resolu- 
tions adopted. They favored a continuance 
of the plan of joint prayer-meeting topics 
and a federation with other young people’s 
societies, ‘both locally and nationally, 
through suitable executive committees, for 
the promotion of Christian citizenship.” It 
may be that the Board of Control, which met 
just after the convention adjourned, will 
take further action in the same direction. 

The program was a good one, most of 
the topics being timely and important. 
The speakers were new to this series of 
conventions. The committee made it a rule, 
to which, of course, there had to be some 
exceptions, not to invite those who had 
spoken at Toronto. Perhaps this accounts 
for the small place which women occupied. 
They appeared in the discussions of 
woman’s work, but scarcely at all on gen- 
eral topics. Of the fifteen speakers on “‘ The 
Intellectual Life,” not one was a woman; of 
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fifty or more speakers in the department 
conferences, in which the spiritual life, re- 
vivals and the special work of the League 
was under consideration, only five or six 
were of the gentler sex; patriotism was 
monopolized, as was natural, by the voting 
sex; twenty-seven spoke on “ Methodism 
and Its Life,’ four women discussing 
woman’s work; twenty-one talked of “so- 
cial righteousness” and “good citizen- 
ship ”--all men; fifteen delivered pleas for 
temmperance—no woman among them; and 
forty presented the great subject of mis- 
sions—thirty-eight men and two women. 
Where were the leaders of the two woman’s 
missionary societies? The majority of 
' League members are undoubtedly women, 
women were in the ascendant in the great 
audiences; it seems as tho they ought to 
have had a larger place on the program. It 
is due to them, however, to say that they 
did not complain, so far as I know. 

There were three central places of meet- 
ing, English Opera House, a large and very 
comfortable building, Tomlinson Hall and 
a tent. Overflow meetings were held in the 
various churches. Churches of all denom- 
inations, with the usual exceptions, were 
open on Sunday, including, besides those of 
the Methodist name, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Congregational, Lutheran, German Re- 
formed, Christian, Friends and Universalist. 
The spirit of Christian fraternity was most 
manifest. Sunday morning there was a 
fasting communion at 6.30 o’clock in all the 
Methodist churches. ; 

‘or the special entertainment of the del- 
egates and for the benefit of the finances, a 
series of lectures was provided, with eminent 
lecturers, such as Bishop Fowler, Dr. Buck- 
ley, Bishop McCabe, who was pressed into 
service to fill a vacancy, and the results were 
in every way satisfactory. 

The spirit of the convention was admi- 
rable; while the difficulties in many lines 
of work were recognized, there was no pes- 
simism or gloom. One speaker declared that 
the missionary spirit was on the wane and 
emphasized the statement, and another 
painted the condition of the temperance 
movement in very dark colors, dealing with 
special severity with the Methodist Presi- 
dent at Washington in connection with the 
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lying in the gutter chained to a political 


party; but the great desire of the Epworth. | 


ians seemed to be a better preparation for 
the work before them, and more zeal, wis- 
dom and courage in accomplishing it. 
Among the prime favorites of the av- 
diences were bishops of the three churches 
—four of the Methodist Episcopal—Fowler, 
Hurst, McCabe and Ninde; two of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal. South—Galloway and Fitz. 
gerald; and Carman, of Canada, formerly 
bishop of a branch, now superintendent of 
the united body across the northern border. 
All are men of power on the platform and 
in the pulpit. Bishop Galloway made a deep 
impression on the thousands who heard his 
addresses and sermon. He is in the prime 
of life, his black beard and hair only show- 
ing a few streaks of white; he has a large 
and stately presence, his voice is strong and 
resonant and his tones musical and syn- 
pathetic. He affects none of the tricks of 
oratory; he does not need them. He has 
evidently studied principle more than pol- 
icy. and is a wide and _ discriminating 
reader. He has a message to give, and does 
not strive for effects. He presents the 
truth with all the earnestness of a strong 
moral nature, and with such beauty of lan- 
guage, richness of illustration and fine poet- 
ical touches that he both commands and 
charms his hearers. It was a rare sermon 
he preached Sunday morning from Paul’s 
words: “ Henceforth let no man trouble me 


-for I bear in my body the marks of the 


Lord Jesus.” He described Paul as one who 
coveted human sympathy in the midst of 
his busy and* wearing life. He was disap- 
pointed when Titus could not come to him, 
hurt when Demas fell away from him, and 
grieved when other brethren showed them- 
selves ungrateful. The marks he bore were 
the scars of service. There is no cant, said 
the Bishop, in a scar. The character a man 
has is shown in his face and body. The 
stamp of some master appears, either of 
Christ or of Satan. 

Bishop Galloway seems to be in favor of 


- Methodist union. Bishop McCabe has al- 


nounced himself for “ Methodist union from 
sea to sea and shore to shore.” The frater- 
nal feeling is increasing, and without doubt 
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the Indianapolis convention has helped it 
along. 

The city could not have done more to 
make its guests feel at home. Nearly every 
public building and business house was dec- 
orated, and the word “ Welcome” met the 
stranger at every turn. The State house 
and grounds were turned over to the Ep- 
worthians, who used the ample corridors of 
the building as places for registration and 
its legislative halls for rest and correspond- 
ence, and the Governor of the State and 
the Mayor of the city were present at the 
opening session, July 20th, to speak warm 
words of greeting. 

The next convention will be held at San 
Francisco in 1901. There was a spirited 
contest for it. Minneapolis wanted it, but 
the chief contestant was Los Angeles. The 
Board of Control heard the pleas, and de 
cided the question by vote. 


PrainFietp, N. J. 





Evangelical Opportunities in 
Cuba. 
By Chaplain Sam W. Small. 


CAN any man tell the reason for the 
strange apathy of American Christians to- 
ward the religiously destitute people of 
Cuba? Strenuous appeals are being made 
to the philanthropic people of the United 
States for food, medicines, clothing, imple- 
ments, oxen and seeds for the impoverished 
paisanos of the island. I do not mean to 
minimize the necessity for such supplies in 
certain localities and in measured quantities. 
Rut official inspection tours that I have made 
in the island convince me that such assist- 
ance should always be rendered in conjunc- 
tion with the knowledge and experience of 
the American military authorities. 

But with reference to the religious and 
moral conditions of the people there exists a 
far more urgent need for American sympa- 
thy and assistance than words can adequate- 
ly describe. The Roman Catholic Church in 
Cuba is like unto “the’'man sick of the 
palsy,” and needs that Christ should say 
unto it “thy sins be forgiven thee” before 
it can hope to recover its strength and the 
Confidence of the people. Its power is no 
longer potential with the masses, its priests 
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are almost pariahs, and its portals are 
shunned, as would be the doors of lazar- 
houses, by the strong and influential element 
of the Cubans. Yet this sad spectacle of a 
great, historic Christian organization in dis- 
grace and deserted of its once faithful devo- 
tees is not the most serious feature of the sit- 
uation. 

That is found in the conditions of mind 
and spirit which have befallen the Cubans as 
consequences of repudiating their mother 
Church and refusing to seek other and more 
helpful altars. They have become apostates 
and are fast drifting into a state of gross in- 
fidelity. They are, perhaps, not yet beyond 
reach and recovery. Their scoffing the name 
of God, their blasphemies of Christ, and 
their ribaldry against all religions,-do not _ 
sound like the fixed enmities of professional 
atheists. Rather, I think, these are the first 
fruits of their new-found license to indulge 
in free thought and free speech. 

Some one may ask if in these phenomena 
of religious anarchy there appears any op- 
portunity for evangelistic effort. I think so. 
The majority of the Cubans of sense and 
honor realize that Cuba can never become ef- 
fectually free, happily independent, stable 
and great, under conditions of prevalent ir- 
religion. 

As to that opportunity, there remains a 
pivotal query—namely: Are we Christians of 
the United States zealous enough, wise 
enough and unselfish enough to win the new 
Cuban nation to Jesus Christ in a sincere, 
spiritual and dominant loyalty? 

Six months have passed since the American 
flag went up over the public buildings 
throughout Cuba. During all this time there 
have existed in the island the absolute 
American guaranty of religious freedom and 
sure protection for every minister and meas- 
ure calculated to make for peace, prosperity 
and pure conditions among the people, There 
has been an open door to Christian missions, 
properly organized, equipped, and prudently 
conducted. But the sum-total of endeavors 
in American missionary work thus far is 
beggarly in amount and disappointing in 
character. 

Naturally one would suppose that the 
American Roman Catholics would have been 
the first and most eager to exploit mission 
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work in Cuba for the recovery of the confi- 
dence and religious adhesion of the people. 
In fact, however, they have made no practi- 
cal effort to those ends. Father Thomas 
Sherman, son of the late General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, after service as a chaplain 
-in our army, toured the island and freely 
consulted the Catholic ecclesiastics upon the 
needs of the Church therein. As the result, 
he was frank to confess that the condition 
is deplorable and that no hope of better days 
for Catholicism in Cuba can be looked for 
until a thorough reconstruction of the Church 
system is wrought out by new powers and 
with a new personnel. Father James, a priest 
from Florida, who speaks Spanish fluently 
and has served in Catholic missions in South 
America, came to Cienfuegos, investigated 
religious conditions there, and returned to 
the United States, lamenting that ordinary 
mission methods would not reconcile the 
terrible antagonism extant in Cuba between 
the Roman priesthood and the native -people. 
Archbishop Chapelle, who is the Apostolic 
delegate for Cuba, has said to a distinguished 
New York philanthropist that the Church in 
the island needs and must submit to a thor- 
ough cleansing before it can hope to regain 
its place and power with the masses. 
Meantime the Protestant denominations 
have been singularly lax in taking up evan- 
gelical enterprises in Cuba. The Episcopa- 
lians have a station in Havana, poorly at- 
tended, and have under contemplation a 
Church school to be operated in the city of 
Matanzas. A Congregational church, under 
the ministerial direction of Rev. Alfred de 
Barritt, with charitable auxiliary features, is 
perhaps the chiefest Protestant mission in 
Havana at this time. Rev. Mr. Diaz, the 
Cuban Baptist preacher, who was so great a 
thorn in the flesh of Weyler, and who suf- 
fered bitter persecution by the Spaniards, is 
still urging his work with zeal, but he is only 
niggardly supported by his fellow-sectarians 
in the United States. In Cienfuegos Rev. 
Mr. O’Halloran, a Cuban Baptist, is also 
making a brave endeavor to establish a 
church and mission school, but he is often 
distressed for the means to keep his work 
going. Rev. W. D. Powell, Southern Baptist, 
began a church and school at Santa Clara, 
but these will soon fail unless his present 
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return to the States for alms in their behalf 
realizes such fullness as he prays for. 

As for the great and patriotic Methodist 
denomination in the United States (of which 
I am an adherent), and whose representa- 
tives. were fifteen months ago so generally 
urgent for the redemption of Cuba by Amer- 
ican arms—it has abundant reason to be 
ashamed of its neglect of the religious needs 
of the liberated Cubans. If I understand 
the situation correctly, there has been an 
agreement that missionary effort by Method- 
ists in Cuba shall be divided between the 
Northern and Southern General Conference 
societies, that of the former confining itself 
to Porto Rico and the provinces of Santiago 
and Puerto Principe, in Cuba; that of the 
latter taking charge, on its part, of Meth- 
odist propagandism in the provinces of Santa 
Clara, Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio, 
in Cuha. 

My personal acquaintanceship with Meth- 
odist efforts thus far made is confined to 
the latter mission field. I found a small 
room on Virtudes street, in Havana, occu- 
pied by the Methodists for a reading room 
by day and as a place for evening and Sab- 
bath services. Rev. Mr. McDonald is a good, 
earnest young man, but even these attributes 
will not enable him “to make bricks with- 
out straw,” and the meagerness of his re- 
sources is sufficient explanation of the poor 
results his work has yet obtained. Scarcely 
more can be said of the mission that is strug- 
gling for life at Matanzas; while the young 
Arkansas preacher, utterly ignorant of the 
Spanish language, sent down to Cienfuegos, 
accompanied by his feeble wife and- sick 
baby, was an object of commiseration. The 
old-fashioned Methodist grit which impelled 
him was admired by all, even the “ hardest” 
of army officers, who learned the purpose of 
his advent in that city, but at the same time 
the folly of the proceeding struck sensible 
men as being a supreme example of eccle- 
siastical fatuity. The “mission” is a fail- 
ure, because the right man was not sent, or 
because the man sent has not been given the 
simplest means of success. 

What then? Are we American Christians 
willing to be misjudged by these futile ex- 
hibitions of our Protestant zeal for the sal- 
vation of a whole nation? Is there no way 
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Religious 


to put ourselves to the blush for our niggard- 
liness and non-action about this Cuban prob- 
lex ? Some strong watchman on the towers 
of the present time should blow a blast of 
warning that will thrill our American Chris- 
tendom into attention and activity. God, I 
believe has laid the duty of Cuban conver 
sion to a vital Christianity at our doors. 
How long will we delay obedience to his call 
and dally in doing “ the work of an evange- 
list? ” 


New York City, 





WE have received from Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, 
North, a comparative summary of its statis- 
tics, of which we give the following: 


1899. 

Candidates 1,115 
Iocal Evang 137 
Licentiates 433 
7,312 

281 

267 

529 

Pas. Dissolutions 2 477 


Min. received.... U 57 


28,252 

Churches......... 7,657 
- org’d.. 108 

a dissol’d 
Added: exam.... 
“  certif.... 
Dismissed and 


67,041 
87,125 


56,402 
11,406 
Communicants... 948,716 975,877 
Net increase 20,802 14,966 
8.8. members.... 1,006,491 1,024,462 1,034,164 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


8 8 
1,042,768 972,993 1,095,311 
681,457 749,497 764,976 
10.281 83,056 148,130 
121,808 112,781 121,177 
124,878 149,792 101,597 
85,429 95,149 98,304 
105,498 118,359 187,567 
Synodica] Aid... 71,515 82.619 85,921 
Aid for Coll’s .. 109,272 164,840 261,268 
9,980,958 10,219,891 10,094,518 
874,202 758,584 873,248 


Home Miss 


Education........ 
8.8. work 


777,728 





14,149,477 18,208,151 18,503,561 18,777,717 

It will be observed that the increase in mem- 

bership the past year is less than one per 
cent., being the smallest for many years. 

....At last the Trustees of the Doshisha 

College at Tokio have selected a presi- 

dent and dean who are quite satisfac- 
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tory to the American Board Mission. This 
appears to end the difficulty there. The trus- 
tees had asked the American Board to ap- 
point three representatives of the patrons 
of the school to serve as trustees, and those 
selected were the missionaries J. D. Davis, 
D. C. Greene and G. E. Albrecht. 

....In the London Churchwoman is an in- 
terview with Mrs. Von Finkelstein Mount- 
ford, a native of Jerusalem, for some years 
a resident in New York, and married in 
India, who attended the International 
Council of Women, in London, as delegate 
from Palestine. Mrs. Mountford describes 
the life of the women of Jerusalem as 
dreary and colorless, whatever their re- 
ligion, especially in the summer months, 
when there are no processions of pilgrims 
and great religious celebrations. There 
being no parks or gardens, the women have 
to content themselves with visiting the 
cemeteries, where they picnic once a week, 
spending half the time in weeping over the 
dilapidated tombs, with a hot sun pouring 
mercilessly upon their heads. The -other 
diversion is religious dissipation, for there 
is ‘no end of fasts and feasts of saints, and 
sacred groves almost daily, so they have re- 
ligiously to attend to them all, which in 
Jerusalem is a terrible undertaking, being 
very trying and wearisome, for one has to 
be up at all sorts of the small hours of the 
day, and in the early dawn, to attend the 
various ceremonies. Not many of the girls 
attend school, and they are taken from 
school by the time they are twelve years 
old, and are marriageable at thirteen. 
There are Jewish and Christian schools, 
and the Moslem Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Ismail Hakki Bey, has engaged 
Miss Spafford, a daughter of the Ameri- 
can organizer of a peculiar sect called the 
American Colony, to teach English language 
and manners. Mrs. Mountford, who has 
just come to this country for a lecturing 
tour on Bible customs, proposes to estab- 
lish a sort of school for married women in 
Jerusalem without regard to their religion, 
where instruction will be given by lectures, 
pictures, etc., so as to stir up their sluggish 
minds by letting them know what the world 
is doing. 





The Treaties of Reciprocity. 


A TREATY of reciprocity with France was 
completed and signed in Washing.on on the 
24th ult., which was the last day on which, 
under the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Dingley Tariff act, such an agreement could 
be made. Similar treaties with the British 
colonies of Jamaica, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana had already 
been signed, and the President had pro- 
claimed an agreement with Portugal, in 
which that country reduced her tariff on 
American grain, lard, oils, and agricultural 
machinery, in return for a reduction of our 
rates upon argols, wines, brandies, paintings, 
and drawings. This country. is the natural 
market for the exported agricultural prod- 
ucts of the British West Indies, and the 
colonies must buy from us a large part of 
the meats and grain which they consume. 
The Dingley act permitted the President to 
make, in such reciprocal agreements, a re- 
duction of our tariff rates not exceeding 20 
per cent. While the provisions of the treaties 
have not been published by the Government, 
it is understood that in the case of Jamaica 
we grant a reduction of about 121% per cent. 
on sugar, oranges, and grape fruit, and 
promise that coffee from the island shall be 
free of duty for five years. In return there 
are reductions of the Jamaican tariff on 
‘meats, flour. cotton goods, machinery, oils, 
and other articles. These changes indicate 
the character of the treaties with the other 
colonies. While our exports of agricultural 
products may not be largely increased by the 
concessions, the colonies will hereafter buy 
' greater quantities of our manufactured 
goods. Heretofore our sales to all the 
British West Indian possessions have been 
about $11,000,000 per annum, or about 30 per 
cent. of their purchases, while our imports 
from them have been in the neighborhood of 
$15,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent. of their 
exports. So long as our tariff shall be en- 
forced against Porto Rico these treaties will 
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place the exported products of that island at 
a disadvantage in our market. 

The most important of the group of com- 
mercial treaties is, of course, the agreement 
with France, upon which the representatives 
of the two nations have been at work for 
two years. France has a maximum and 4 
minimum tariff, the second lower than the 
first by about 20 per cent. Heretofore Great 
Britain and Germany have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the minimum rates, while the higher 
duties have been applied to a large majority 
of the products exported to France from the 
United States. The new treaty, it is under- 
stood, gives us the minimum rates on 640 of 
the 664 products enumerated in the French 
minimum list. The remaining 24 items were 
excepted because of the protests of the agri- — 
culturists in France against any reduc- 
tion. It is understood that these excepted 
products are leather, live stock, and various 
forms of food, such as beef, pork, hams, 
lard, flour, etc. The minimum rates are con- 
tinued upon certain American products 
which would have been dutiable at the max- 
imum rates if noagreement had been reached, 
and the additional duties thus avoided would 
have been $5,000,000, it is said, on oils alone. 
American cotton now enters France free of 
duty. A duty would have been imposed if 
the treaty had not been signed. We ex- 
ported $24,500,000 worth of cotton to France 
in 1898. The imposition of the maximum 
rates upon copper, rubber, and certain 
classes of machinery has also been pre 
vented by the agreement. 

France obtains a reduction, ranging from 
5 to 20 per cent., of our duties on more than 
one hundred of the products prominent in 
the list of her exports to this country, but 
champagne remains at the old rate. The 
value of our imports from France in 1898 
was $52,730,000, and the average for the 
three years immediately preceding had been 


‘$65,000,000. Our exports to France in 1898 


were exceptionally large, $95,459,000, owing 
to the shortage of food supplies in Burope, 
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but the average for the three years preced- 
ing had been only $50,000,000. Of. the im- 
ports from France, about one-fifth are on 
the free list, one-fifth are not affected by 
the changes, and upon three-fifths the duties 
will be reduced. Facts are not! yet avail- 
able for an estimate here of the effect of the 
treaty upon our exports to France. 

This treaty will not be in force until it 
shall have been ratified by the Senate at 


Washington and the French Senate. Rati- . 


fication will be opposed at Paris by ex- 
Premier Meline, who asserts that by the 
terms of the agreement the agricuitural and 
manufacturing interests of France have 
been “cruelly betrayed.” ‘It is probable that 
both Senates will approve what has been 
done. Both countries will gain by ratifica- 
tion. Our advantage will be found in the 
opening of the French market to our ex- 
porters on. the terms enjoyed by Germany 
and Great Britain and the reduction of tariff 
duties on French products bought by 
American consumers. 





Financial Items. 

THE Corn Exchange Bank has made 
an arrangement with the Queens County 
Bank, of Long Island City, whereby the 
latter will operate as a branch of the Corn 
Exchange Bank. Deposits of the Queens 
County Bank are about $2,500,000. 

....The Produce Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, of this city, has increased its capital 
stock $500,000 to $2,500,000. The company’s 
assets are $13,775,887. The debts and lia- 
bilities, $8,756,295. Surplus, $2,500, and un- 
divided profits, $19,592. 

....The portion of the Mexican gold 
bond issue allotted to the United States has 
been quickly subscribed for, and this fact 
is creating a most favorable impression in 
financial circles in Mexico. It is understood 
that the Equitable Life Assurance Company, 
of New York City, have $2,000,000 of the new 
5 per cent. gold bonds. 

....A further contribution to the discus- 
sion regarding the relative merits of the 
round or Lowry cotton bale as against the 
old form is furnished by the United States 
Consul at Liverpool, who says that two ob- 
jections made in England against the round 
bale are, first, that it cannot be readily 
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sampled; and, second, that the fiber is too 
much compressed in the center of the bale. 
A superintendent of an English mill, how- 
ever, is quoted as saying that in the new 
form of bale the fiber was left lying all in 
one direction, which is an advantage over the 
old style, and, moreover, the spinner gets 
more net cotton from the bale, there being 
no loss from dampness or dirt and little or 
no repairs of the bagging being required. 

...-Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Wilson, in a letter to Collector Treat, of 
New York, concerning the recent decision 
that banks are not permitted to affix rey- 
enue stamps to checks presented for pay- 
ment or forwarded without first being 
stamped, says: 


“To permit the stamps to be affixed in such 
cases by the banks or any other person is really 
to condone the offense above denounced by law. 
The only way that a bank check or any other 
instrument issued without a stamp can be vali- 
dated is by being presented to the collector for 
that purpose, under section 13 of the war reve- 
nue act and section 3,422 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Therefore, instead of there being no law 
forbidding the practice of banks stamping bank 
checks presented to them unstamped, all the law 
there is on the subject forbids such practice in 
the strongest manner by a necessary implica- 
tion.” 

....Dividends, coupons, etc., announced: 

Saratoga Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
46 Wall street, 2% per cent. on preferred, 
payable August Ist. 


Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Railway Co., 
52 Wall street, 3144 per cent. on preferred, 
payable August 21st. 


Texas & New Orleans, 1st mortgage, 7 per 


cent.; coupons payable at Southern Pac. Co., 
August Ist. 


Galveston & San Antonio Railway, Hast 
Div., Ist mortgage 6 per cent., coupons pay- 
able at Southern Pac. Co., August Ist. 


... Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 
® BANKS, 
American Exchange.18:4 | Importers and Tra- 
Broadway............45 GRU ccsepee dccaake 
Commerce ....0+0....200 Mercantile 
Fourth 192% | Park........ devcrocesee 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


International Bank- Title Guarantee and 
ing and Trust....... 170 


’ 400 
Produce Exchange.... 200 | 
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The Proper Basis. 

SomE unnamed insurance agent in Louis- 
iana rises to suggest that if insurance agents 
were paid only by contingent commissions 
they would be under less or no temptation 
to rebate, would be more careful in selection 
and inspection of risks, would have an in- 
ducement to maintain rates, and would find 
their calling elevated. The suggestion is 
made as to fire underwriting, but it applies 
to all kinds. It did not need one returning 
from the grave to tell that there is no vil- 
lain dwelling in all Denmark who is not an 
arrant knave, and this suggestion is as sound 
and as old as the pyramids. A commission 
contingent is a compensation, and bad or good 
according to that on which it is contingent. 
If contingent merely on amount of transac- 
tions, the purchasing agent for the pyramids 
doubtless cheated the reigning Egyptian, for 
such a method always will have the seeds of 
corruption in it; if contingent on the busi- 
ness that stays and the business that pays, 
then the agent is in the same boat with the 
principal. In fire undewriting, the agent’s 
compensation ought to be, at least in good 
part, contingent upon the risks which run 
out their term without making a claim; in 
life insurance, it ought to be largely upon re- 
newals, perhaps on a scale slightly increas- 
ing with age of policy. This was the old 
way, and it is not the fault of anybody who 
is now living and can now be named that 
the good old way was abandoned. The old 
way was right in principle; the “ single brok- 
erage” is wrong in principle. But that it 
will ever be reformed is hardly to be ex- 
pected, unless we put faith in the old saying 
that nothing is ever finally settled until it is 
settled right. 





Amone the single payments as pre- 
miums for large investments in life insur- 
ance which have become famous in the pro- 
fession may be mentioned that of George W. 
Vanderbilt of $35,000 on a million-dollar 
policy, about two years ago; that of $136,- 
850 by James J. Hill, in 1892, for a $100,000 
policy, with an annuity of $12,400; the sin- 
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gle premium of $578,345 by the Havemey- 
ers, in 1890, for five $100,000 policies; the 
quite recent case of Hahne & Co., of New- 
ark, which is memorable as being the larg. 
est transaction yet in partnership life in. 
surance. Now comes the case of Mr. 
Samuel Newhouse, who has paid the Mutual 
Life of New York $233,828 for a paid-up 
participating policy for $200,000, which is 
payable at death, and carries with it an an- 
nuity of $8,000 during life. Mr. Newhouse 
thus begins to draw about 3 1-3 per cent. in- 
terest on his $233,828, and his estate will re- 
ceive $200,000 in one settlement, when this 
annuity interest ceases. Altho this amount 
is below that in some of the other cases, it 
is probably the largest single premium yet 
paid on the life of one man. 

....The banquet of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, which was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in this city last Wednesday 
night, and which celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of the institution, was one of the 
most notable gatherings of the season. Dis- 
tinguished men from all parts of the coun- 
try were present, not only presidents of rival 
insurance companies, but men of note in the 
Church, Army,. State, ete. James W. 
Alexander, who succeeded the late Mr. Hyde 
in the presidency of the company, presided, 
and among the more notable men who sat 
at his table were ex-Governor Morton, Sena- 
tor-elect Chauncey M. Depew, Bishop Pot- 
ter, ex-Secretary Cornelius N. Bliss, Judge 
Henry E. Howland, John A. McCall, and 
General Merritt. Bishop Potter, Senator 
Depew and ex-Judge Howland entertained 
all with their wit, and from the mouth of 
every speaker fell some word of recognition 
of the life, work and character of the late 
Henry B. Hyde. President Alexander gave 
the address of welcome, and General Merritt 
said he felt honored to be called a friend of 
Mr. Alexander’s. “It is an honor,” he said 
amid laughter, “greater than I have gained 
in some wars.” Ex-Secretary Bliss spoke of 
the advantages of insurance, and the other 
speakers were Rabbi Schulman, John A. 
McCall, John R. Hegeman, George T. Wil- 
son, etc. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


“Henry, the Badgers have a_ new baby.” 
“Ig it a Helen Gould or a Dewey?’’—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

...-‘Look at Aunt Josephine—laughing 
while she’s playing solitaire.” “Ah, I bet she’s 
cheating.” Chicago Record. 

..Miss Nora once wore a fedora 
As bright as light of aurora. - 
When a goat passing by 
Said as it caught his eye, 
“T adore a feed o’er a fedora.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 
. Remarks the man in the golfing suit, 
Loud coat and vibrant pant, 
“How sharper than the serpent’s tooth 
Is the bite of the picnic ant!” 
—Minneapolis Journal. 

...-A judge in this State deserves to go to 
the head of the class. He charged a jury the 
other day as follows: “If you believe what the 
counsel for the plaintiff has told you, your ver- 
dict will be for the plaintiff; but if, on the 
other hand, you believe what the defendant’s 
counsel has told you, you will give your verdict 
for the defendant. ut if you afe like me, 
and don’t believe what either of them said, I 
don’t know what you will do.” It is needless to 
say that, having full confidence in the court, the 
jury disagreed.—Hachange. 

... Magistrate: “ What’s your name?” Pris- 
oner: “Right.” Magistrate: “ With a W?” 
Prisoner: “Sure.” Magistrate: “ Well, Mr. 
Wrigh ” Prisoner: “My name _ain’t 
Wright.” Magistrate: “Come, don’t be funny. 
you said your name was Wright.” Prisoner: 
“No, I didn’t.” Magistrate: “You did, sir! 


I said, ‘What’s your name?’ and——”  Pris-: 


oner: “'That’s correct.” 
Prisoner: “T 
“What's it?” 
Standard. 


....At_a card party given this afternoon 
for Miss Daysey Mayme Appleton, whose mar- 
riage to L. Chauncey O. Bryanne occurs this 
month, the decorations were green and pink, in 
recognition of Mr. Bryanne’s membership in the 
Order of Hibernian Loons, these being the colors 
of that order. A unique feature of the enter- 
tainment was a number of young boys concealed 
behind a bank of palms on the porch, who, eve 
ten minutes, gave the Hibernian Loons’ “ yell,” 
which was also a delicate compliment to the 
bridegroom. Miss Appleton won the prize, the 
seventh salve box she has won in a week. At 
the Bryanne-Appleton wedding there will be so 
many bridesmaids, matrons of honor, flower 
girls, etc., that the parade will take fifteen min- 
utes to pass a given point. There is talk now 
of giving the parade in Commercial street. Get 
your window.—-Atchison Globe. 


»+.-A good story is told of the wife of a cer- 
tain Lord Mayor in England. It would not do 
to give her name or her city, because she is a 
good woman and was unconscious of her mis- 
rer It so happened that during Queen Vic- 
erie’ last visit to London her Majesty, with 
er favorite daughter, visited the training school 
or nurses, accompanied by the “ Lady Mayor- 
ess." The Governor of the institution, as they 
Were departing, requested them to write their 
hames in the visitors’ book. The Queen re- 
og 3 her glove, took the pen and wrote “ Vic- 
ra at the top of a new page. The Princess 
wHlowed her mother, and inscribed her name 

eatrice.” The Governor then handed the 
re to her ladyship, the wife of the Lord Mayor. 

e took it and simpered and on the third line 
Wrote “ Emma.”—Chicago Record. 


Magistrate: “ Hev?” 
say that’s it.” . Magistrate: 
Prisoner: “ Watts.”—Catholic 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “In His Name,” by Ed- 
ward Hyerett, Hale. 


A LITERARY CHARADE. 


“Of all the English novelists 
I like whole most, don’t you?” 
“Qh, no,” she said, “I won’t say that,— 
I think I like one, tio.” . 
ot 8. C. STUNTZ. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ninety-one letters and form 
three lines from a poem by Lowell. 

My 51, 66, 42, 63, 21 is plows; my 14, 31, 80, 
1, 17, 44 is spry; my 6, 89, 85, 43, 32, 48, 56, 
28, 70 is an opera by Wagner; my 10, 53, 90, 
74, T7 is a famous man; my 5, 58, 20, 78 is a 
vegetable; my , 69, 91, 29 is one of the 
United States; my 61, 55, 75, 83 is one of the 

ints of the compass; my 25, 19, 60, 37, 36. 

9 is a Northern explorer whose fate is still 
unknown; my 47, 50, 76, 67 are a fruit; my 35, 
4, 49, 30, 79, 87 is a famous man; my 11, 59, 
16, 86, 23, 24, 72 is a Biblical character-who 
was also called Dorcas; my 45, 13, 34, 46, 26, 
62, 15, 3 is a request; my 73, 7, 52, 40, 68, 65 
was a famous physician, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; my 64, 18, 54, 82, 27 is flat; my 57, 2, 71, 
38, 22, 84, 12, 88, 9, 81, 41 was an Athenian 
statesman. 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


1. Upper Diamond: 1, In Cadmus; 2, exact 
suitable; 3, was anxious ; 4, a drink; 5, in Cad- 


mus. 

II. Left-hand Diamond: 1, In Cadmus; 2, a 
native metal; 3, to fear in a great degree; 4, 
part of the head; 5, in Cadmus. 3 

III. Central Square: 1, A kind of fortifica- 
tion; 2, to cut of; 3, small coins; 4, one well 
versed in anything; 5, tiny homes. 

IV. Right-hand Diamond: 1, In Cadmus; 2, 
a large animal; 3, a sudden, violent and tempo- 
rary effort or emotion; 4, a river of Scotland; 5, 
in Cadmus. 

V. Lower Diamond: 1, In Cadmus; 2, a fish; 
8, firm; 4, clamor; 5, in Cadmus. B./ 8. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 20TH. 


LETTHR PuzzLe.— Charge of the Light Bri- 
Lord Cardi 3 2, carol; 3, 
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Personals. 


Miss ENnip YANDELL, of New York, has 
won the prize offered for the best design for a 
fountain to be erected in Providence, R. I. Her 
model was selected from numerous others sub- 
mitted by sculptors from New York, Boston 
and Providence. 


....-Admiral Dewey has promised to visit 
Admiral Schley at the home of the latter, Nor- 
walk, Conn. Admiral Schley is making plans 
to give him a hearty welcome, and the citizens 
of Norwalk and Westport are hoping to take 
a considerable part in the reception. 


.-.--Mr. John W. Bookwalter, of Ohio, who 
was Democratic candidate for Governor some 
years ago, is to make an attempt to penetrate 
Tibet. He has recently returned from Russia, 
where he traveled the entire length of-the new 
Siberian Railroad. He intends to go to the 
furthest recesses of Tibet and expects to have an 
interview with the Grand Lama. 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has just 
been nominated by Governor Wolcott to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, is a son of the late poet, is fifty-eight 
years old and was graduated at Harvard in the 
class of ’61. He served in the Civil War and 
was mustered out on account of wounds, having 
attained the rank of brevet colonel. He is mar- 
ried, but has no children. 


..+.The leader of the forthcoming German 
Antarctic expedition,’ Professor Brick von Dry- 
gaiski, was born at Kénigsberg, Prussia, thirty- 
four yeas ago. He has studied at three or four 
of the leading universities in Germany, and has 
made a specialty of geography, mathematics and 
the natural sciences. He has already been in 
one brilliant polar expedition, and this year was 
appointed Professor of Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


...-A schoolfellow of Aguinaldo’s, who has 
recently been employed at the army headquar- 
ters in Manila ‘as typewriter, says that 
Aguinaldo is a hard student and used lit- 
erally to turn night into day. It was at 
college, he said, that Aguinaldo acquired his 
pronounced ideas on republicanism, and when 
he was only sixteen years old he started a boys’ 
paper called “La Republica.” In his school- 
days he was quiet, but everybody liked him. 
He was charitable and had a great idea of one’s 
duty to the poor. 


....doseph D. Sayers, the Governor of Texas, 
whose name is just now prominently before the 
country on account of his being the chief pro- 
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moter of the anti-trust movement, is a man, ag 
cording to his friends, of “ microscopic preten. 
sions and gigantic ability.” He was born in 
Mississippi fifty-eight years ago, and when a boy 
of ten went to Texas to live. Before he was 
out of his teens he entered the Confederate 
Army, but after the war was over he .took up 
the study of law and was remarkably success. 
ful in that profession up to the time of his en. 
tering politics in 1873. 


..--One of the soloists who will be heard at 
the Philharmonic concerts next fall is a Rus- 
sian violinist named Petschinoff. He is the son 
of a soldier and the grandson of a serf. At 
present he is staying in a peasant’s house in 
Russia, denying himself all luxuries, and refus- 


ing to see any of his relatives, friends and well- 


wishers. He practices his violin under the trees 
every day, and the passers-by in country carts 
drawn by oxen stop and listen to him by the hour, 
His violin is a genuine Stradivarius and was 
presented to him by the Princess Ousovof. 


...».Miss Mary Harley, a woman ninety years 
old, of apparent refinement, was arraigned at 
the police court in this city last week on the 
charge of vagrancy. She said she had walked 
from Bangor, Me., to New York every year of 
her life since she was sixteen years old, earning 
her way by selling lead pencils. She wanted to 
see the Marquis de Lafayette in 1824, and as 
she had very little money she decided to walk 
here from her home. She had a fine time 
on her trip, saw the Marquis, got home safely 
and felt better than when she started. She has 
made the journey every year since, and says 
that this year was the only one in which she 
found the business bad. Of course she was Tt 
leased by the court. 


....We recently mentioned Mr. Samuel 
Cupples’s gifts to Washington University, at St. 
Louis, of $250,000 for buildings to be used by 
the departments of engineering and architecture, 
and of $150,000 for the support of these depart- 
ments. A subscriber writes to us that in addi- 
tion to these gifts the university has received 
since February last from Robert S. Brookings 
$200,000 for a building which is to contain the 
administrative offices; from Adolphus Busch 
$100,000 for a chemical laboratory; from the 
late Stephen Ridgeley $100,000 for a library 
building; from Mrs. J. E. Liggett $100,000 for 
a dormitory, and an endowment fund of $500, 
000, which includes $100,000 from Robert §. 
Brookings. Citizens of St. Louis also recently 
subscribed $200,000 to pay for the suburban 
tract of 102 acres which is to be the new site of 
the undergraduate departments. 
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“Think of Ease 
But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.” The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safeand cheap. Immediately destroys all 
bad odors and chemically neutralizes all 
infectious and disease-producing matter. 

Invaluable in the sick-room. Sold in 
quart bottles only, by Druggists and high- 
class Grocers. Prepared only by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt Street, New York. 





Every Saturday. 5 cents. 
Subscription $2 50 per year. 
Montgomery Publishing Co. 
28 Park Kow, New York. 





ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident, 
. They are clear, transparent, 
‘not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the | 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. : 


Poe pn il —- all emcaye and oe 
er chimneys. ith it you can alwa er 
the night size and shape of cimney for po lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sWortWork~ 


; BeCauSe it isn’t mounted on 
: THE IMPROVED 
tT HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 


Oyo Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odoriess. 








SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Perfected American Watch,’ an, illustrated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass, 
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"BANNER * 


$500 


FREIGHT 


" 


% NO SMOKE | 
cp NO ODOR 


No Chimney to Break. 


Comfort for Cool Days 


Indispensable after its 
merits are tested. 


Our patent double drum gives twice the 

radiation of any oil heater made. Indi- 

cator shows exact amount of oil in fount. 

Burns till oil is exhausted. Mand- 

somely made and the most 

powerful oil heater ever of- 

fered for the price. Satisfaction 

vuaranteed or money refunded. When 

a < not kept by. dealers, will send, freight 

paid, on receipt of $5.00, FREE, our book of points on 
stoves and lamps. , 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 
Factortrs: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


> 











The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps, 


The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W.I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 








are far more irresistible than 
the subtle darts of cupid. 
Daintily made. Deliciously 
flavorec. Temptingly boxed. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 


Wi healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The back 
of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means ¢he 
absolute standard of quality in 
silver plated knives, forks and 
spoons — it reads : 


sh w*ROGERSX 


The face shows one of our 
many exquisite designs offered 
by dealers generally. 


“The Blenheim.” 


Ask for “Eagle Brand,” and be sure the 
stamp is ex- 
actly like the 
above. If you 
cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- é 
out delay. Look for this brand on the bot 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO, 








¥ vv 
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Soapmakers 


4 are still saying that wasShing-powders 

injure the clothes. ‘‘This may tickle 

them, but it will scratch no backs con- 

nected with heads that respect facts.” 

Some powders do ruin clothes. So 

do some Soaps. There’s plenty of both that 

are cheap and poor and dangerous. Insist 

upon getting Pearline, the original, the 

standard, the best, the thoroughly proved. 
Pearline gives the easiest and quickest washing. 602 


SSSA SE PL LDAIO 


OC IC. IC ICIO 


wr \\ i Ate NX . 
{| 2 ae ME ee ae eae 


a 


. enes Made in Palestine, Syria. 
In detal!, An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
Use FOR 
‘ne Wonderful Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 


™~ rok 
TRIEDER Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, New York. 
OCI ICICI IOC j 


=~ BINOCULARS 


QS They are ten times as 
ve yowerfal as the old 
style field glasses— 

are compact, con- 

venient, and 

durable. 


Send for 
mew 
SN catalogue. 





























Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the }j 
World asthe Best TonicforConvalescents ¥ 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever | 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 

Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. ¥.: E. Fouerra & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 
asia: ore: canal 
52 E.UNION SQUARE , 


NEW YORK. GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., G. H. PATCHEN, M.D., 
: Founder. Inventor of Medi 
MAIN OFFICES AND WORKS, eal Director. 


BERLIN, cermany. _ 3 ; The Improved 


N TESS a— Movement Cure 














Institute, . 
‘ 637 Madison Ave. _ 
W ‘ Mechanical Massage cures 

Mm wi pap += ory Tepe drugs, baths 

A tt) / Verb sap. 


Call or send for pamphlet, 
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O'NEILL'S © 


Annual Sale 


The most important sale of the year—a sale that every thrifty housekeeper within travel. 
ing distance of New York always looks forward to with eager interest. 

This year’s offering is bigger and better than at any previous season. 
columns and note the remarkable values within your reach. 


Eastern Wool Blankets! 


Your pick of Five Thousand Pairs at these 
wonderfully cheap prices : ‘ 
rene 5ic., 19c., 95c., $1.50 vx. 
eerie, 980-5 115, 165, 375 vx. 


375, 3.98, t 498 pr. 
Crib Blankets! 


An immense stock of Crib Blankets in all 
sizes. The prices this year are unusually low, 
‘ranging from 


50c, to 4,98 pr. 


{33 All cash purchases of these. goods de- 
livered free to any railroad station within roo 
miles of New York City. 


Twelve-Quarter 
size, 


Sixth Avenue, 20 





th to 21st Street... 


of Blankets! 


Glance down thes 


California Blankets! 


Ten Thousand Pairs ready for you to day 
at these prices—They speak for themselves: 
Ten-Quarter 


size, — 2.15, 3.25, 3.98 to 5 50 Pr. 
seve 2,08, 3.15, 4.50 to 7.98 » 


size, 


Two S398, 4.98,5.50 0 988 


Some extraordinary values in 


Bed Spreads! 


One thousand Crochet Spreads, full size, 
choice patterns 


59¢., 19c., 89¢. to 135 each. 


A special lot of Marseilles Spreads, full size, 
worth 1n regular stock, 1.98, 


1.25 each, 


Equally attractive values up to 3.50. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 













———— 








Individual Communion 


Outfits. Oiifucot aes. 
SANITARY ee quis co., 
° 2 N. 2. 








XPERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, Frenci, 
Spanish, Italian. Russian and Latin. Only 
work in revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any 
Moderate rates 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City: 










LARKIN SOAP 


R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILI 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.'. 





“GOOD COFFEE” 


und. All Ten-pound lots will be shipped free of express charges within one hundred miles 
All twenty-five pound lots will be shipped free to any point within five hundred miles of New Yok 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for particulars, 


ALLAN Mac DOUGALL, Importer, 133 Front Street, New York. 


York, 





What is so difficult to obtain as ‘ Good Coflee”? 
Yet any one may obtain a High Grade, Richly 
Flavored Roasted Coffee, in packages, from T@ 


unds and upwards for Twenty-eight (28) cet! 
po P ty-eight ( 8 
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SAVE ONE DOLLAR vwsz. 


) 
® 
e 
0 
6 
e 
0 
é 
8 
e 
6 
@ possibly your life, 
; Our experience of twenty-two years has taught us that a large percentage of the zymotic diseases are 
® traced directly to unscientific and unsanitary refrigeration. . It has also taught us how to ovetcome this 
e ug: 
@ great danger—and we do it successfully. 
4 Our refrigerators are lined with a clear, white, opal glass, presenting a clean, sanitary surface, and 
: rendering it impossible for the lodgment of disease germs or fermented matter. It is as easy to clean asa 
® china dish. o odor— no moisture. 
; hina dish. No'od ist 
is! e The cheaper refrigerator, built only to sell, will cost you in a short time more than the difference 
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ts! 


in. travel- 


ywn these 


between it and one that is built to wear—you have possibly had this experience. Ours is built to wear, 
causing a con-tant source of comfort to the housekeeper, and is a great economy ultimately. 

Our prices are higher than those of cheaper make, but our only aim is to do the best work that skilled 
labor and long experience can construct. You cannot pay less and get the result you ought to have. If you 
pay more you get no better. 

In a few words, you take no risk in buying a “ Lorillard, ”? as we guarantee all that we say 
and sell. 

Saves 207 to 407 of ice over any ordinary refrigerator. 

Send for catalogue, or send us dimensions, etc., and we will send you drawing and estimate. 


yu to day 
selves : 


500»: 
1.98 » 
0,98 »: 

THE LORILLARD REFRIGERATOR CO., 116 Broadway, New Vork. 








full size, 


ch. S 


Going To Build 


Then you are interested in the. Glenwood Heaters which 
are so largely used in modern homes, either Hot Water, 
Steam, Warm Air or Combination Heaters. 


Ask to see the Glenwood Home Grand range, with 
illuminated asbestos oven, and other improvements, 
that will make a saving of at least 25 per cent of fuel. 
Glenwood dealers have them on exhibition, or write 
for catalogue. 


Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass, 
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HARRIS PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPES 
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Fire Need Have No Terrors 
wewea"” HARRIS PORTABLE 
FIRE ESCAPES [=] 


AND AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS, 252% r= 


imple, 
indestructible, and reliable Fire Escape yet devised. Constructed of three hard 
drawn flexible steel cables, with strong steel rungs. 


CAN’T BURN AND WILL NOT BREAK NEVER OUT OF ORDER. 
INSTANTLY AVAILABLE, A CHILD MAY ADJUST AND USE IT. 


When not in use it is closely wound upon reel and enclosed in ornamental oxidized case 
securely fastened under the inside window sill. In case of fire the reel is thrown out and 
unrolis automatically, becoming a ladder, and furnishing a safe means of reaching 
ground, If flames are breaking out of lower window it may be drawn to one side. 


Harris Automatic Fire Alarms 


GIVE INSTANT NOTICE. THEY ARE INFALLIBLE, AND ARE NEVER ASLEEP 
AT THE CRITICAL MOFENT, 4ND WON’T ALLOW ANY ONE ELSE TO SLEEP. 
THE MOST THOROUGH INSPECTION INVITED. A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
HARRIS’ CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, THE LATEST AND BEST. CALL 
AND.BE CONVINCED, OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE C RCULARS. 
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HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. 
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READING NOTICES 
The Summer Tourists’ Paradise. © 


rane Breton, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
ached by unexcelled Twin-screw Steamship service of Plant 
nefrom Boston. Beautifully iltustrated literature upon 
plication to J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
) Broadway, New York.—Adv. 





Modern Refrigerators. 


hich 


Cc. 
or 


frigerators were used in the United States Navy during 
slate war with Spain. Send for catalogue to the Lor- 
d Refrigerator Company, 1168 Broadway. 


Goerz Binoculars. 


by, C.P. 
tates, 
By 


oerz, is becoming 
nd is giving 


is specially resommentied for the theatre, 

veling or a7 occasion where great belt 

ps of image or extensive field of view are uired. e 

ea of this lens <a to be seven times that of the ordi- 
e same 


. Its 
ceedingly strong. rane vole mannity) 
oerz Company is at 52 East Union Square, N. Y. 


A Great Drygoods House. 
Visitors to New York should not fail to visit the 
goods establishment of O’Neill’s, Sixth Avenue. to 
st St., in ng through the city. This house has cus- 
ost every state in the Union, who always 
O'Neill's when they come to New York. 
gust and September the house receives calls from many 
ts out-of-town customers. Just now the annual 
e of blankets is place, which is sure to attract 
crowd of customers. Five thousand of 


from 

7,000 pairs 

ly attract- 

e. All cash purchases of these are deliv free 

ow, railroad station within 100 miles of New York City. 

O'Neill & Co. make a specialty of orders by mail, and 
ch orders always receive prompt attention. 





Make sure of your steamer and 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
P. "ARIS IN 1900. hotel accommodations ow, at 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted, 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


6x0 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 te 2 St. Paul 
Building, New York, 1ozz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














And on Lake Champlain. 
.00 to $10.00 k. 
neat rg postage for Illustrated 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A. 
853 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 


l 
VERMONT 











SUMMER AND AUTUMN TOURS 
AND RESORTS. 


The Regions Traversed by the 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Abound in most delightful Summer resorts, 
either in the historic valleys and romantic 
mountains of Pennsylvania or in the pictu- 
resque Lake Region of New York. This line 
is the most direct from the, North and North- 
west to New Jersey seashore resorts. An au- 
tumn tour through the vine-clad hills of New 
York’s Lake Region and the Pennsylvania Moun- 
tains, so-called the ‘‘ Switzerland of America,” 
with history looking down at you over the 
shoulder of every mountain, and a romance in 
every ripple of the river, furnishes a most pleas- 
urable and delightful experience. . . ... . 

Solid vestibule trains between New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, via Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls. Dining cars a la carte. Send 4 
cents, in stamps, to Chas. S. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 26 Cortlandt Street, New York, for 
a copy of ‘Summer Tours and Fares.” . . . . 














Real. Comfort. 





Se fe SE SRE SARE BE SR REE a a a ae ae a a 


in travel that can be bought. 


In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great 
through trains, you do not-have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of 
your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due notonly to the fact that your surroundings are made cheerful 
and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and considerate atten- 
tion from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are maintained in a perfect 
condition. The train is at a perfect balance; it rides true and easily. 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T. A. Cleveland, O. 
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440 MILES 
IN 495 MINUTES 








every business day in the year between New York and 
Buffalo, on the New York Central’s 


“EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS,” 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD, 


It has imitators on both sides of the Atlantic, but no 
equal anywhere. 


Fora Sony of of ¥~¥" 
one cent 8 me to 


Pry Ay Modern eneral P Travel,” send a 
Grand Central 


Daniels, General Passe . 
tation, New York. ee 





COLORADO 


TOURISTS 





The only direct line to Manitou - 


and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT : 
ROCK ISLAND 


ROUTE 
Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

wee We west trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a deli htfal trip 
on a strictly ‘‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “Big 5 *” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. p. 4., caicaco 











meals are served a /a carte. 


Pacific Company. 


Commencing December ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 


No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


iy palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 
Ladies’ parlor and stateroom: car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or em suite. 
Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
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MICHIGAN GENTRAL 





“The Niagara Falls Route” 


between Chicago and Detroit, and Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
Eastern Points, with magnificent through car service entering and 
departing from the Grand Central Station, New York, and the new 
South Terminal Station, Boston. 


The Michigan Central is also the great Summer Tourist Route from 
Chicago and the West to Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands and 
Rapids of the St, Lawrence, the Adirondacks, ‘‘ Saratoga the beautiful,’’ 
the Berkshire Hills, Green Mountains, White Mountains, and New 
England Coast resorts ; and from the East to the resorts of Michigan 
and the West and Northwest. 

No other line possesses the superior advantages of the Michigan 
Central to the summer tourist bound for any of these points. No other 
line passes directly by and in full view of Niagara Falls, stopping its 
trains five minutes immediately overlooking the great cataract, No 
other line maintains a superior dining-car service. No other line 
strives more ardently to please the tastes and contribute in every 
possible way to the comfort of its patrons. 

Send stamp for profusely illustrated Summer Tourist Folder to 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Buffalo, N. Y:, or L. D. Heusner, 
G. W. P. A,, 119 Adams St., Chicago. 

O. W. Rucctes, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
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ST. DENIS 
HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St, ; 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


NEW YORK. 


‘Conducted on the European Plan at mod- : | 


erate rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to a 


amusement and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by 


Broadway cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


inducements. 


At % Eezice ow only 





Presents. a 
No Discounts. ¥ armers, and large consumers 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 


EAS and COFFEES 


Special terms to Clergy men, Institutions, 
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Fine aslinen— 
Soft as silk. 


For sale by all leading retailers, 


Muslin.” $ 


SECEEEEET 











Libby’s 
Luncheons 


p Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
: dainties — always all ready —no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 

— for home, for picnics, -for everywhere. 


(VEAL LOAF) (OX TONGUE (whole) 
(POTTED HAM, BEEF AND TONGUE) 
(WAFER SLICED SMOKED BEEF) 
(DEVILEO HAM) | (BRISKET BEEF) 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans, 


LIBBY’S HOME-BAKED PORK AND BEANS | 


gw kind which taste even better than those mother wii’ 
Ea e. Our Booklet, ‘“‘How to Make Good Things to 
ty” yours for a postal, 


libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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pone, Sastre. Hay Dover by tis, 
ough. Crou ia, Nu 
Lamp ‘Pema. "Face dieemer, Heater rena 


FORMALIN LAMP, 


INHALER AND VAPORIZER. 


Constructed of metal plate, size5x9 
inches Mailed to any address ‘for 60¢ 


SIMPLEX LAMP MFG. CO., 366 9th St., Brooklyn 











FINANCIAL 


noe co. _ 


234 FIFTH AVE., COR. 27TH ST., 


BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADWAY. 
QR TT Aisi cweacsocc-s- vessecen'e cs. sebsorvess $1,000,000.00 


LEGAL DEPOSITORY 
For State, City and Court Moneys. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 

Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing-house. 
Management of ESTATES a SPECIALTY for which REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGES are always kept on hand. 
Separate Department with 
Special Facilities for Ladies. 

CHARLES T. BARNEY, President. 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, ist Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN. 2d Vice-President. 
ALFRED B. MACLAY, Sec. and Treas. 
FRED’K GORE KING, Ass’t Sec. and Treas. 


ColoniAL TRVST CMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BREADWAY NEW YeRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


pena “De to check, payable at sight or through 
ie’ ot York Ci earing-House and on Certifi- 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE 
Atp OTHER MORTGAGES: 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 
JOHN E. BORNE, yee 


at ad DELAFIELD, 
YER, } Vice-Presidents. 








D ME 
MES W. TAPPIN, 
oR D 8. GROSSMAN 
EDMUND L. JUDSON tary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCE, etrust Officer. 
TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Anson R. Flower, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 


id ahare ata 


- Dessa 

Warren Smith, 

ohn 8. Dickerson, 

James W. Pa A 
eo. W. 


. Brown, 
San M. Milliken. Geo 
W. Seward Webb. 








Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 
ears have placed over $200,000 00 without a default 
princi; pal or r interest. ferences. Bankers, 
Capitali Judges and Business Men pony Bn whom I = 
for further particulars, Send for 

Oklahoma,” 


loan rite 
pamphiet, Fruth About free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTuriz, OKLAHOMA, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the: New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits | and interest allowed balan ject 

seria t the New Y en to aes 3 

t at the New Yor phia anc 
Baltimo: tock Semone | bor “4 and sold on commission 

High-clase Mt Municipal an and ds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU aed ‘PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


FARM LOANS, 5% Net. 


First mortgage loans on improved farms in Southeastern 
Nebraska secured for investors. Securities are personally 
examined before loan is made. During twenty years I have 
placed over $3,000,000 without loss to my clients. 5% net to 
the lender on perfect security is better than Gov't bonds. 

Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY C. SMITH, Falls City, Neb. 


WHY NOT HAVE YOUR 


- WESTER jidaTbnGE 


a oe ano LAND HANDLED BY A 
AN OUND ? TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE: HERE, WRITE, 


A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Members New York 


No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock Exchange. 
Investment Department. 


Send for.our circular on special offering of 5% 30 year Gold 
Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns bordering on the 
ao me nd York, Proceeds to be used for extensions and 

ettermen 


| Gaited States 
Mortgage & Trust Go. 


359 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CARITAL se ubssoabusltbices ties ichisleegdnie bie $2,099, + +4 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: eae 
en 


ponnsne ssh oh beats bate Se cBaw es ini ‘Vice Presta 
a Frees Vice-President 


























George W. Young 
uther 


o retary 
-Asst. Pronsuree 
Asst. Secretary 


. Kissel, 
Tountze, 
Timpson, 


ams.... 
Richard M. Hurd 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gusta 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. ———. 





k, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze. 
Chariton T. Lewis, 





we, jr., 
Robert A. Grannis, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
G. G. Haven, jr., 
Charles RR Henderson, 
James 


Gardiner G. Hubpard George W. 





International 
Banking & 


Trast C 0) 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Capital paid in = > =  $1,000,0 
Surplus *. = - = $500, 
Entire Capital Invegen’ ip. Jew York City 3 ‘ 


Transacts a General Banking Business, 


rporation, commercial and private accounts, ea bonnes 
ona sayente through Clearing House, accep’ 
on their daily balances, Commercial and other paper disco 
or purchased and loans made on Corporate Securities, Fo 
Exchange, Warehouse move, Bills of Lading, Life Insun 
Policies, and Real Esta 

Exchange bought nt ‘sold and Circular and Commercial 
ters of Credit issued. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
tee Transfer, and Fiscal Agent 


Re 
{ties woe stor, rations and as Administ 
Tr, 


' OFFICERS : 
ia oe E, President. 


EPH T, LOW. 
He RAE BROUGH, Vice-Presidents, 





HN B. DUER. s taries 
T. H. FROEHLICA t Lata ‘ 
M. F. WALSH, Assistant Sec 
DIRECTORS: 
Frank Rockefeller, 
ae 0 e: Percival Kna 
Edward W. 
‘H.B. "Ho 1 Maxwell Woodh 
Charles R. 
Stewart I 
ward E. McCall, 
Alfred 8 Heidelbach, 
E. F.C. young, 
Joseph T. L 
Frederic R. Coudert, 
W. H. Liewellyn, 
Alfred M. Hoyt, 
pene id “i 
John K. wen, 
J G.I Ss tg 
Sidney F. Tyler, 
Clarence B. Davison, 





W. Howard Gilder, 
J. W. Middendorf, 
John Hone, 





Theo. H. Price, , Leonard L 





EDWARD E. POOR. President, RICHARD DELAFIELD," 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBEBE 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
WARD.J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New ¥ 
Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus............ ete tiinin « ikea tll 800 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T, Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Ge0 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George §. Hl 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


R. L. DAY & CU 
BANKERS. ~~ 


1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water St.,5 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets..... 


INVESTMENT SECURIT 





Oakleigh Thorne, | 


his Compa: 
i is authori 


NTERI 


h may be 
ice, and w 
bed upon. 
xecutors, . 

Benevole: 

aconven 
OHN A. ST 
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INVEST AND SAVE 
NOT 
SAVE AND INVEST 


There’s quite a difference between these 
0. Probably it is not apparent to you. One 
sour plan, the other is the usual plan. 


Ours is best—safest—easiest. 


We would 


Bike to show you just how much difference 
iwwaahere is. Write and ask us for full particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTM ENT COMPANY, 


CAPITAL: $800,000. 
112 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 





tiled States Trust Company, 
45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ 12,000,000. 


his Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court 
i ls authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


ich may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days 

ce, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
eed upon. 

Hecutors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
aconvenient depository for money. 
ony A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMEs, Vice-Pres 

JaMES 8S, CLABK, Second Vice- Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G@. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Wx. D. SLoaNE, 
Gusta H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN 
/ Gronas ¥. VIETOR, 
M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
bY AMES STILLMAN, 


OOPER, 
Bayarp CurtiNe, JOHN CLAFLIN, 


RLEs §. SMITH, 
EYELLER, 
ae E. ORR. 
H. Maoy, JR., 


roan, 
18 JAMES, 
NA, STEWART, 
N HARSEN RHOADES, 


OHN 8, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
. O. MILL, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD 


ORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought 
&E.GIBSON, 45 milk Bt, Re See e:.. 











The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connécticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
— THE PURCHASE, SALE, on EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


"LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


sx SEVEN Ee: cert 


Clear of Taxes 
On all mone; gn By gone Mae for you, secured by first, mort 
on choice. w! ‘arming lands in the Red 
panel where crop 6 Aa peg Hon known and interest 

oF nag notte paid. We have made loans in this 

years, and have never lost one dollar to 

our wy Bowl Write for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. De. 











Established 1883.) 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - = « = = « «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUG, « « .s © x " 3,000,000 


s 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
PRDIVIDUALE. AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND A ADMIN. 
ISTRATO. TAKES P asic ‘CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATE 


INTEREST eiielae ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


RAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF qnrat BRITAIN, FRANCE 
-A +4 Seoribas aA a AND SOLD. 


tS” FR ay OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PA H oa, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OA MAN President. 
JR. Vice-President. 


TUR eNBU UL, 





-C ARD 3a ‘Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GeULT. Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Adrian Iselin, J 
Augustus D. ‘Yuliltara, 
ames N. + rvie, 


Samuel p. Babcock, 
George 





Walter G. Oakman, 


Bens D- z. 


ogers, 
R. a 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick Wy: oVanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 
—. dividends and coupons without charge, issues travellers’ 
= commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest. on 
its subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on 
colt aterals, eals in American and othcr investment securities, 
and offers its services as — and financial agent to 

corporations, bankers and merchants 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 
PARR’S BANE, Limited. 


Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee: 


sata JOHN FRASER, Chairman. 
ONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





A. R. MACFARLANE & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mun. 


[Member American Bankers’ Ass'n.) 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Securities, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and investors. 


PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 


CORRESPONDENTS: National Bank of the Re- 
ublic, New York; Second Nat’l Bank, 
ton: First Nat’! Bank, Uhicago ; Bank 





of Montreal, Chicago. 
OR SMALL 


SAFE INVESTMENTS Enr.‘tot 


ARGE SUM 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT COn PeTAOt coma, W 


eo 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO, 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $2,750,000 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
’ Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres't, 
OSBORN W. on, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
etary. Asst. Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 


Charles 8. Fairchild John G. McCullough, 
William H. Appleton, ‘Edward Unt 
William L. Str 

James 


den, ww 
’ Aldace F. walk ker. 
This ini is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin. 
istrator,Guard! 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. . : 


an, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


DIVIDENDS 
SARATOGA GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY. 


46 Wall Street. 
The Board of Directors of this Company Bay x4 pe a Coca 
ant annual dividend of TWO AND S 
4 gp the preferred stock of the Gunman. Mepithe 
jaca to the stockholders of record at tne me of the ene 
ot the Transfer-Books on J uly 20th. The books will reopen on 


August 4th, 1899. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Treasurer. 
July 18, 1899. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Southern Pacific Company, 


NO. 23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 

Coupons due Aug. ist, 1899, from the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office : TEXAS 
AND NEW ORLEANS R. R. CO. 1st mortgage 7 per cent., 
main line; GALVESTON AND SAN ANTONIO RY. 00. 
1st mortgage 6 per cent., Eastern Division. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

eascrieten 72 ST, Ff PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 


LWAY COMPA 
s Wall Street, New York, July 24th, 1899. 


A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. onthe 
Preferred Stock of ae Company will be paid at ag he office o2 
Monday, August 2ist, 1 ‘ransfer books of the Pre 
and Common stocks will close on Coe mada 5th, ab 12 
M., and reopen on Wednesday, August 16th, 1 


8. 0. HOWE, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
1899 
1851 az 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Met iist tl 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











